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Their Finest Hour’® 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HARLES Dickens began A Tale of 

Two Cities with the phrase “It 

was the best of times: it was the worst 
of times.” These words are even better 

' suited to our own times; for it was not 


' during the French Revolution, nor in 


any previous period that man rose to 
; his greatest heights or descended to the 
' greatest depths. To seek examples of 
» the devil on earth, we need not go back 
} to the guillotine or the Terror, nor to 

Attila or Tamerlane; we have Belsen 

and Buchenwald. To inspire youth, we 
) do not have to recall Thermopylae or 
| Horatius at the Bridge. Only a few 
’ years ago the brave British stood alone. 
ote was not only the army, navy, and 
air force—those Few to whom so many 
Bowed so much—that showed such for- 
titude, but the people, all the people— 


: ‘notably the women and the children— 
*An address given at the Advanced School 
) Dinner held at the Men’s Faculty Club, August 
6, 1947. 


‘ 


who stood firm and undaunted. We 
recall the cartoon in Punch of the old 
Cockney woman, eye defiant, remark- 
ing, “THAT “ITLER, OW ’E ’ATES ME!” 
A taxi driver said to me, “You should 
have seen how wonderful our women 
were!” They were so brave; they had 
stamina in the face of danger. They 
saved Us—you and me. Without their 
heroic defense the Africa Landing 
would have been long delayed; and I 
suppose that Hitler would by now 
have been poised in South America, 
next stop the U.S.A. To these brave 
people we owe a tremendous debt. 
And how to pay that debt. Of course 
we can send parcels; we can lend 
money; we can send our ships, our 
men. Not long ago I stood in silent 
prayer at the United States Military 
Cemetery at Saint Foy, two miles from 
Bastogne. Before me were the graves 
of 2700 of our boys who had paid our 
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debt with their lives. Not far away was 
another cemetery, the last resting place 
for 17,000. 

But debts cannot be paid by proxy; 
we have to pay them ourselves. Lin- 
coln said: “. . . that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain—that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

But resolution alone cannot pay a 
debt. As the Prayer Book says, we 
must show forth our praise, “not only 
with our lips, but in our lives.” 

How can we pay this debt? I want 
first to set the scene; to recall to our 
minds the circumstances of the heroism 
of 1940—not that we do not know 
them, but to give us all an even base 
from which to start. Then I want to 
recount a few personal experiences 
with some of the heroes of the French 
Resistance—little people, unsung mar- 
tyrs and unknown—who stood with 
the British and whose conduct equaled 
in daring and dash and love of country 
and humanity that of the greatest 
heroes of all time. I then want to 
analyze this heroism; to try to discover 
what it was that brought it forth— 
what are the resources in human na- 
ture that a. crisis can tap—and then I 
want to show why we need to be 
heroes ourselves, today and every day. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE 
HEROISM OF 1940 
Let us imagine that we are watching a 


movie that unrolls before us a sequence 
of scenes of the first year of the War. 
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Martial music, September 5, 1939— 
Hitler’s armies roll into Poland. 


Funeral music, September 27, 1939— 

Warsaw surrenders, denounces pact 

of non-aggression, refuses mediation 

of League. 

November 30, 1939—Russia invades 

Poland. Flash—French Communists 

and labor union members denounce 

Poland and do all that they can to 

help Russia and hence the Axis. 

Winter rolls by. Period of the “phony 

war.” Idle soldiers play cards on the 

Maginot Line. Frequent leaves for 

French soldiers to return home. 

America First meetings in New York. 

March 13, 1940—Peace signed be- 

tween Finland and the USSR. Phony 

war continues. Communists continue 
slacking in France. 

April 9—Phony war suddenly ends. 

Hitler invades Norway and Denmark. 

May 10—Hitler invades Holland. De- 

troys whole blocks in Rotterdam. In- 

vades Belgium. Passes Saint Vith, Hof- 
falize, Bastogne—names then not so 
well known. 

May 14—Dutch quit. Next day Ger- 

mans cross the Meuse. Two days later 

Brussels surrenders. Two days later 

Germans take St. Quentin. 

May 28—King Leopold surrenders. 

Next day British begin to evacuate 

Dunkirk. 

June 3—Last British troops evacuated 

from Dunkirk. 

One week later, June 10o—Mussolini 

stabs France in the back. 

June 12—Rheims and Rouen fall. 
14—Germans march into Paris. 
17—Petain sues for peace. 
18—Germans take Cherbourg 

and cross the Loire. 
24—French sign armistice in 


same dining car in Forest of Com- 
pi¢gne where Foch had received the 
German surrender on November 11, 
1918, and Hitler does his little dance. 
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All these later scenes should be inter- 
spersed with scenes of De Gaulle 
reaching London, his thrilling state- 
ment that France had lost a battle, but 
not a war; scenes of Fascists and Com- 
munists in France disrupting morale, 
urging surrender, talking up the armi- 
stice, supporting peace, resignation, 
contentment with the new European 
order that was to last a thousand years. 

Now we flash back to June 18, 1940. 
The French have sued for peace, will 
not continue the war in Africa, will 
not join with the British. The Germans 
have already occupied Cherbourg and 
have crossed the Loire. Britain stands 
alone, next on the list of victims. 
Churchill rises in the House of Com- 
mons, describes the situation, tells of 
the bombing attacks to come, the pos- 
sible invasion, and then concludes with 
this immortal paragraph: 


What General Weygand called the Battle 
of France is over. | expect that the Battle 
of Britain is about to begin. Upon this 
battle depends the survival of Christian 
civilization. Upon it depends our own 
British life, and the long continuity of 
our institutions and our empire. ‘The 
whole fury and might of the enemy must 
very soon be turned upon us. ‘Hitler 
knows that he will have to break us in 
this Island or lose the war. If we can 
stand up to him, all Europe may be free 
and the life of the world may move for- 
ward into broad, sunlit uplands. But if 
we fail, then the whole world, including 
the United States, including all that we 
have known and cared for, ‘will sink into 
the abyss of a new Dark Age, made more 
sinister, and perhaps more protracted, by 
the lights of perverted science. Let us 
therefore brace ourselves to our duties, 
and so bear ourselves that, if the British 
Empire and its Commonwealth last for a 


3 


thousand years, men will still say, “This 
was their finest hour.” 


The British did indeed brace them- 
selves to their duties. We know how 
they bore themselves. The story is 
written; the documents are at hand; the 
films guarded in libraries. Forever to 
inspire us is their example; the old and 
young, rich and poor, noble and com- 
moner. 

But there were heroes in other 
countries in Europe too; heroes not 
photographed; heroes anonymous; the 
heroes of the Resistance in France and 
other occupied countries. They were 
little people—without arms or uni- 
forms, undisciplined, lacking matériel 
and funds; but they beat the Boche to 
his knees. In the Underground were 
many of the bravest men and women, 
boys and girls who ever lived. Of their 
deeds few books have been written, 
few records kept. By the very nature 
of their work, much of their story had 
to be concealed and lost. To keep doc- 
uments was dangerous; to talk, disas- 
trous,; contacts were few and strictly 
limited; many, worked almost alone; 
tens of thousands were captured, trans- 
ported, and killed, and their story lost. 
We are making a systematic effort at 
Teachers College, through the Institute 
of Studies of Comparative Government 
and Education, under the executive 
directorship of Professor Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch, to collect documents and 
to preserve records and source materials 
of the Resistance. During the coming 
winter we shall have an exhibition of 
such materials. The more one learns of 
what these heroes did, the more one is 
impressed with their courage and sac- 
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rifice. One also begins to feel that if we 
Americans could only have that spirit 
today most of our troubles would van- 
ish. That is why I consider an under- 
standing of the Resistance of such im- 
portance to education. 


THE RESISTANCE IN THE 
HIGH PYRENEES 


We now reverse our motion picture 
reel—go back earlier than Churchill’s 
speech, before the French defeat, Mus- 
solini’s stab in the back, before Dun- 
kirk, to the time when the Germans 
accepted the surrender of Holland and 
were advancing across the Meuse to- 
ward Brussels. 

In southern France, in the foothills 
of the Pyrenees, is the town of Tarbes, 
birthplace of Maréchal Foch, capital 
of the Departement, an old market 
town, center of an agricultural region 
now considerably industrialized be- 
cause of cheap electricity and natural 
gas. The perpetually snow-covered 
peaks of the Pyrenees—on the Spanish 
border—are plainly visible south from 
the central square. There is also the 
Hispano Suiza factory, the caserne of 
the troops, and the airport. North are 
the Jardin Massey, the park, and the 
museum; to the east run the main shop- 
ing streets as far as the fair grounds, 
and to the west the street leading past 
the prefecture and the cathedral to the 
railroad station. 

On this mid-May morning, 1940, 
while the Germans were crossing the 
Meuse, refugees by the thousands be- 
gan to pour into Tarbes. They came 
by train and car, by motorcy cle and 
bus, by horse and afoot; and the earliest 


were Dutch and Belgians, with a few 
northern French who had come along. 
Many are the stories of boys who bi- 
cycled from Brussels to the Pyrenees; 
of old men and women, expectant 
mothers, flocks of little children. The 
roads were crowded, the stations full 
of hungry and thirsty, dying and dead. 
Lines waited at hotels and restaurants, 
and in these restaurants cooks stood 
over the stoves night and day, and 
owners scoured the countryside for 
food and provisions. 

One of the cooks that stood over the 
stove night and day, boiling the soup, 
preparing the food was Madame Gas- 
ton Heches, a slight little woman but a 
skilled cuisiniére. And her husband, 
badly crippled and just recovering 
from a long and severe battle with 
rheumatism, was now able to hobble 
about on two canes and, with difficulty, 
to mount to the driver’s seat of his old 
Citroen truck, to seek bread at the 
bakers’ and meat and other provisions 
from the farmers in the country. Their 
establishment was modest, small, and 
to the commercial traveller unknown. 
It had a little kitchen, wedge-shaped, 
with a big chef’s stove, copper pots and 
pans, one long bench and a table for 
four; a little foyer with stairs leading 
up; and a dining room opposite with a 


capacity of a score of persons. It was not 


over a hundred yards from the central 
square, right on the main route to the 
cathedral, the prefecture, and the rail- 
road station—almost next door to the 
main Ford garage—but down a little 
side street some twenty feet off the 
beaten path. 
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Gaston Heches runs a good restau- 
rant, but it never appears in tourists’ 
guides, nor is it OK’d by the Touring 
Club of France, the guide books, or 
any advertising agencies. When I was 
there late in June, I walked into the 
kitchen first, where about six Pyrene- 
an farmers were having a snack and a 
glass of Jurangon wine. Madame was 
frying trout on the big stove. There 
were good things to eat and drink— 
and I am sure at a modest price. But 
over the door at the foot of the stairs 
was an emblazoned shield which bore 
the following citation: HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE RESISTANCE IN THE HIGH PYR- 
ENEES. Gaston Heches showed me his 
Silver Platter and decoration given by 
the British, and his little bronze Medal 
of Liberty given by the Americans. 
How did this happen? 

As I said before, turn back the clock 
from Churchill’s speech—go back into 
May, when the Germans had been in 
Norway a month, and were then cross- 
ing the Meuse toward Brussels; refu- 
gees were already surging into south- 
ern France, and among them was a 
spare man in beret and peasant costume 
who had bicycled from Paris in the 
mob. He rode into Tarbes. He had the 
address of the restaurant of Gaston 
Heches. He rode up to the door; he 
entered the little kitchen and had his 
soup and drink. He then asked for a 
room, secured it, and late in the eve- 
ning found M. Heches alone and 
started to talk. He was the Chief of the 
British Secret Service in France; and 
he had picked Gaston Heches as the 
head man of the last in a series of cen- 
ters beginning at Nancy in Lorraine, 


going across France to Argenteuil 
(the Bronx of Paris), and thence by 
two routes south to the Pyrenees and 
Spain, one by Lyons, the other by 
Poitiers and Angouléme, converging at 
Tarbes—whence by difficult and little 
frequented routes across the snows and 
glaciers of the high passes one might 
reach Spain. 

This British agent, who was not too 
late nor had too little, was known in 
the Pyrenees as Edward the First, and 
during the fifty-five months following, 
until the Liberation, was succeeded by 
two others, Edward the Second and 
Edward the Third. But Gaston Heches 
continued as local head throughout 
this period. He selected his own team; 
picked his own assistants; administered 
a large organization, sent more than 
500 American, Canadian, British, and 
Polish aviators across the Pyrenees; 
brought in arms and ammunition; sabo- 
taged the railways; impeded the pro- 
duction of the aviation engine plant; 
delayed the construction of water 
power dams; and kept the trails open 
between France and the outside world. 

All this was done in complete se- 
crecy. Hardly anyone in Tarbes knew 
what was going on. Poor Gaston 
Heches was too ill to work; his wife 
served a few meals and he hobbled 
around; but it was too bad that such a 
nice man was finished! 

Upstairs in his rooms across the 
street was set up a radio receiving and 
sending set, dropped by parachute in a 
field about six miles to the north. His 
two little girls, one thirteen and the 
other fifteen monitored that radio; and 
when the BBC called out RUDOLPH VAL- 
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ENTINO they took down the messages 
always in code—so many volts, so many 
watts, so many amperes. They got 
directions to pick up a package here, or 
to expect a package there; and off 
would go the truck, or horse and 
wagon, or auto run by charcoal, and 
later there would appear two or 
three voyagers, frequently with a 
deaf-mute along (when you couldn’t 
speak French—Americans rarely spoke 
French—you were usually a sourd- 
muet); and then in the tavern they 
would ask, “Is Mr. Edward here?” and 
the answer was, “No, Mr. Edward 
hasn’t been here for a long time.” Then 
there would be a pause before the 
stranger was asked, “Where are you 
from?” and if the answer was “Swit- 
zerland” the stranger was invited up- 
stairs after a while, supplied with 
food, even entertained, while he was 
equipped with false papers, mountain 
boots, ice axe, and rope, and then at 
the proper time guided across difficult, 
unfrequented, and secret trails over 
miles of snow and ice, across passes 
more than 10,000 feet in altitude, into 
Spain. 

This was in operation prior to Pe- 
tain’s capitulation. This went on all 
through the period of the phony war, 
when Vichy was only a front for the 
Germans, when collaborators occupied 
the mairie and prefecture; when the 
papers ran stories urging collaboration 
with the new European order that was 
to last a thousand years; when the 
communists supported Hitler and 
worked frantically in the factories to 
produce the materials for the German 
war machine. They did not strike 


then. It was the time when the com- 
munists were talking loudly against 
Churchill and the British; when they 
were trying to seek out and denounce 
men like Gaston Heches, whom they 
called traitors. But they did not know 
what Gaston Heches was doing; they 
did not see the planes arrive at night, 
nor the parachutes drop; nor did they 
detect the mysterious strangers that 
came to Tarbes and later vanished. 
They were too busy working for Hit- 
ler. But make no mistake; the Under- 
ground knew what they were risking. 
Every day and every night they calmly 
walked ahead on a path that was plainly 
marked with death; and they knew 
exactly who their enemies were, just as 
those who survived know who their 
enemies are today. 

These same communists who col- 
laborated with the Germans in 1940 
and 1941 (up to June 22, 1941 when 
Hitler attacked the USSR) today 
proudly proclaim that they were the 
Resistance; that they beat down the 
Germans; that now there should be 
unity because they all worked together 
in the Underground. But the Gaston 
Hecheses have not forgotten 1940 and 
they know that the communists were 
never in the Underground—only in the 
Maquis, which was made up of the 
young men who fled to the hills to keep 
from being deported as slave labor. 
The Maquis did a wonderful job— 
many tens of thousands of them gave 
their lives—but remember, all their ac- 
tivity occurred after our landings in 
Africa, after the Germans knew that 
the war was lost; and it came not as a 
choice between ease and safety on the 
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one hand and a life of sacrifice and 
danger on the other as in the case of 
Gaston Heches, but as a choice be- 
tween work in the caves of Germany 
and life in the mountains as in the case 
of the communists. 

I could tell you of many men like 
Gaston Heches; of Robert Barrat, a 
student at Teachers College last year, 
who organized the clandestine press 
and brought out the papers under the 
noses of the Germans; of the hotel 
proprietor at Bielle, taken by the Ger- 
mans and shot, leaving his wife and 
three small children; of the doctor in 
Pau, who headed the Underground in 
the Basse Pyrenees and used his am- 
bulance to transport our boys and to 
distribute food, ammunition, ‘and radio 
sets. 


THE COURAGE OF THE 
COMMON MAN 


Here you have the courage of ordi- 
nary people. No brass bands to cheer 
them on; no uniforms to distinguish 
them; no military discipline to steel 
them to the crisis or the unknown. No 
system of selective service encouraged 
their entrance; no tradition of the 
corps or regiment reinforced their 
resolution at the time. Everybody 
waited for the news of Thermopylae. 
The citizens of Rome were eyewit- 
nesses to the conduct of Horatius at the 
Bridge. But nobody was watching or 

even expecting anything of Heches or 
his wife and daughters. 

The human organism has wonderful 
resilience. | remember one time I was 
making the climb up the face of the 
Cirque de Gavarnie. My guide had said 


that I was good enough, and that we 
might as well try it. It is 1500 feet 
straight up, then a glacier, then 1000 
feet straight up, and then a glacier; 
then 500 feet straight up; and then 
across the snows to the border of 
Spain. A dog can’t climb it. When the 
shepherds climb, they take their dogs 
on their backs. Well, we were climb- 
ing; it was early in the morning and 
a little wet. My guide had a rope on 
me, not to save me if I slipped but to 
steady me. We had climbed perhaps a 
thousand feet. I had become very tired; 
my breath was short; and I rested a 
minute. It was then that I looked down. 
It seemed as if a pebble would drop a 
mile. | was really frightened. What was 
I doing on a precipice like that!! And 
once I was frightened, my fatigue left, 
my breath came back, and I had the 
strength to go ahead. It was the adrena- 
lin pouring into my system. 

Now there is a moral adrenalin that 
pours into the system when you know 
you are in danger. The British people, 
now that danger is removed, are tired, 
disappointed, dissatisfied, much given 
to complaint. But when Hitler was 
poised to attack, when the home guard 
patrolled the streets, when the sirens 
wailed and the bombs whistled, nothing 
could shake their aplomb. They 
marched ahead, steady and unafraid. 
They rose to heights. 

So with the French. Some did col- 
laborate. Some, like the communists, 
were Charlie McCarthys speaking 
what Stalin and Molotov put into their 
mouths; but the true French men and 
women, when they realized the danger 
to their country, somehow or other re- 
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ceived new wisdom and new strength. 
With some it took the form of passive 
resistance—“looking through” a Ger- 
man, jostling the Hun in the street, 
wearing a blue, white, and red bow or 
bouquet. To the membtrs of the Re- 
sistance it took the form of work day 
and night, conspiracy, organization, 
dissembling, involving risk of liberty 
and life, every knock on the door a 
danger signal. As the war went on, 
active resistance increased. Greater 
numbers joined the Maquis, began to 
sabotage the railroads and industry; 
and others escaped overseas to fight 
with the British and the Free French. 
Petain and Hitler fooled many French- 
men. They camouflaged the danger. 
But when the French finally saw the 
truth, they were given the needed 
strength. 

Man is given the strength to rouse 


himself in the face of danger, but the — 


trouble is that sometimes he cannot 
recognize danger when he sees it. It 
was plain to some of us that we were 
in danger in 1940 and 1941, but the 
America Firsters could not see it. Our 
students who took the Oxford Oath 
were oblivious. 


THE TASK OF EDUCATION 


In a sense, one might define one of 
the tasks of education as a revelation 
to the unaware of the dangers that lie 


about them. What is the problem of 


health education? It is to change the 
conduct of the average individual; to 
instil health habits, so that in the long 
run he can avoid dangers to his health. 
Sometimes it means adopting a course 
of action that is not pleasing at the 


moment, something that may not make 
good sense or that may seem unnec- 
essary; sometimes it may mean adopt- 
ing a mode of life less pleasant than 
one would otherwise lead; but older 
and wiser people know from experi- 
ence (1) the unsuspected dangers that 
hover around the young; and (2) the 
course of action needed to meet those 
dangers. If the learner can be made 
to see the dangers, he is likely to find 
the courage to meet them. Similarly in 
moral education, the old and experi- 
enced know the dangers confronting 
the young. Moral leaders in the past 
have charted the course of conduct 
necessary to avoid and meet those 
dangers. How to get youth to see the 
dangers and adopt the necessary course 
of action—that is the big problem of 
moral education. 

Exactly the same principle applies 
to the field of political and civic edu- 
cation. The French, the British, the 
Americans—all good people all over 
the world—are confronted today with 
a danger just as great as the British and 
French faced in 1940. The Russian 
people have already succumbed by the 
action of a small minority which 
seized the power twenty-nine years 
ago. The Bulgarians, Roumanians, 
Poles, Latvians, Lithuanians, Fstonians, 
Jugoslavs and Hungarians have known 
invasion. This particular danger—the 
danger of Communism—is bad _ be- 
cause, like evil, it looks so tempting, so 
inviting. The Molotovs hold out hope. 
They say, “We'll give racial equality. 
We'll give full employment. We'll 
eliminate depressions. We'll soak the 
rich. We'll divide up the good things 
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of life evenly all round. Why should 
the oil belong to one individual; the 
coal to another; land to a third; and 
what right has the banker, the sales- 
man, the capitalist to exist?” Sounds 
pretty good, especially if you’re not a 
banker or a salesman or a capitalist. The 
Frenchman says, “I want bread; I want 
peace; I don’t want to see any more 
ostentatious waste.” 

So the hungry, the hopeless, the en- 
vious, say, “We'll vote Communist.” 

Then the followers of Lenin start 
their double talk. The old democracies 
are worn out, jaded; they represent the 
wave of the past. Look at the political 
bosses; look at the lynchings, the slums, 
the newspapers controlled by the capi- 
talists, the churches teaching morality 
nearly 2000 years old. They profess a 
new democracy, true representation 
of the people, a new method of voting 
whereby the people truly can express 
their will. All this talk hides a very old 
form of government—government by 
a few men, dictatorship by a gang, sup- 
pression of freedom of speech and 
freedom of worship. Private enterprise 
vanishes; the freeman becomes a slave 
—but all is embroidered with the jar- 
gon of democracy. Yet I know men 
and women, even a couple of famous 
scientists, who are fooled. And six mil- 
lion Frenchmen CAN BE wRronc. They 
voted Communist. 

But if we highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
honored dead and living, in Britain, in 
France, and among our own boys and 
girls, it seems to me that the educa- 


tional principles now well understood 
in the fields of health and moral edu- 
cation need widespread application in 
the field of politics. The danger con- 
fronts us; just as great, just as serious 
as at Saratoga, or Gettysburg, or 
Chateau Thierry, or Pearl Harbor. 
Then we had the devotion and the 
strength to save ourselves. But today 
our danger is not so apparent. Com- 
munism does not seem to be dangerous 
at all; rather it seems to be the answer 
to many of our worst problems. The 
snowy warm fleece of the sheep hides 
the wolf, so we go on, confident and 
unafraid. 

You and I and all teachers every- 
where must brace ourselves to our 
duties—to tell what we know; to rip 
the fleece off the wolf; to make plain 
to our children and their families and 
to Americans everywhere the real na- 
ture of the communist menace; to 
translate communist double talk—to 
the end that Americans everywhere 
may understand their danger and rise 
to meet it and defend their hearths and 
homes. Paul Revere rode past village 
and farm warning of the approach of 
the enemy long ago. Let us be modern 
Paul Reveres. Let the light on the 
steeple shine out. Shout wide and far 
the coming of the enemy. Teach wide 
and far the tactics for our defense. 
Then we shall know what to do. Then 
we shall find the courage to do what 
is required. Then, like the British on 
the beaches and the French in their 
caves, we shall find strength so to bear 
ourselves that men will say for a thou- 
sand years, “It was their finest hour.” 
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E, the people of the United 

States, can help the Germans 
develop a democratic country if we 
really want a democratic Germany; if 
we are willing to pay the price to 
achieve it. 

We, the people of the United States, 
will pay the price to achieve a demo- 
cratic Germany if we realize how vital 
it is to the continuation of democracy 
here; and if we have pertinent informa- 
tion to guide us in making this decision. 

I believe that up to the present time 
the people in this country have not 
been given the facts which would en- 
able them to make an intelligent deci- 
sion, and that two years of occupation 
have yielded unsatisfactory results in 
helping the Germans become a demo- 
cratic country. Because of this belief 
I wish to suggest some bases upon 
which more adequate help can be 
given and greater development ex- 
pected. 


WE MUST KNOW WHAT DEMOC- 
RACY IS BOTH IN THEORY 
AND IN PRACTICE 


The word democracy is used today 
in two sharply contrasted meanings. 
The first, or liberal concept, is the one 
which we accept. It is based upon the 
rights of the individual both against 
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the church and against the state. The 
American tradition has grown up 
around freedom of worship; freedom 
from political domination by the 
church; freedom of business enter- 
prise; a weak or laissez-faire state and 
central government; a mobile but 
equalitarian society; control by the 
middle or bourgeois class; toleration of 
all dissentient opinions, even those 
hostile to democracy; a non-coopera- 
tive, laissez-faire dynamics; democracy 
as a relative moral value, to be abro- 
gated at any time by the will of the 
majority; the belief that democracy 
and dictatorship are political opposites. 
This laissez-faire concept of democ- 
racy was born out of revolution against 
the church and the government. The 
philosophy underlying it was devel- 
oped by Locke and his followers. It 
still furnishes the basic pattern of our 
political, economic, and social life. 
Liberal democracy must, however, de- 
velop a state with a more positive dy- 
namic function if it is to survive in an 
industrial society. 

The second, or totalitarian concept 
of democracy is the one accepted by 
Russia. It is based upon the right of the 
state to control the beliefs and actions 
of the individual. The Russian tradi- 
tion since 1917 has grown up around 
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domination of the religious and politi- 
cal behavior of the individual by the 
state; government control of business 
through planned economy; a strong 
central government, controlled by a 
few for the benefit of the many; an 
immobile equalitarian society domi- 
nated by the proletariat; toleration of 
dissentient opinions on specific issues 
only among those who accept the 
fundamentals of their totalitarian be- 
liefs; acceptance of democracy as an 
absolute moral value to be maintained 
at all costs even to the extent of 
liquidating unbelievers and non-coop- 
erators; the continuation of the revo- 
lutionary dynamics which brought 
totalitarian democracy into power; and 
the belief that democracy and dictator- 
ship are one and the same thing, or at 
least are highly compatible. This con- 
cept of democracy originated with the 
ancient Sophists. In its modern version 
it is the product of revolution. Its 
spiritual father is Rousseau, who in his 
social contract identified society with 
the state and “posited an all powerful 
general will from which it was treason 
to dissent.” Karl Marx pointed out 
that the revolution which ended 
control by the bourgeoisie was not 
complete and must be finished by 
bringing the proletariat into power. 
Thus totalitarian democracy was born. 
The major differences between the 
liberal and the totalitarian concept may 
be summarized in a few words. The 
liberal democracy assumes that intelli- 
gent individuals, in voluntary coop- 
eration, will operate for the common 
good. The better the education of the 
individual, the higher his intelligence, 


the greater his freedom in using it, the 
more and better will he work for the 
interests of the social group. There- 
fore, the less interference he has from 
the state in his educational, religious, 
economic, and social affairs, the better 
it is for him and the state. The totali- 
tarian democracy assumes that the wel- 
fare of the state is superior to that of 
any one person; that individuals, no 
matter how intelligent, will not vol- 
untarily cooperate for the common 
good; that government must define 
for them the area and direction of such 
good; and that all individuals who re- 
fuse to accept this relationship shall be 
summarily dealt with by the state for 
its Own protection and preservation. 
But the basic difference is whether 
democracy refers to a dynamic state 
directed by the cooperative thinking 
of a free people, or to a dynamic state 
directed by a few individuals through 
the secret police. 

This totalitarian concept of democ- 
racy was first introduced into World 
War II by Marshal Stalin, who placed 
it in the forefront of allied war aims. In 
his broadcast of July 3, 1941 he spoke 
of the Soviet war against Hitler being 
“merged with the struggle of the peo- 
ples of Europe and America for inde- 
pendence and democratic liberty.” On 
November 6, 1942 he described wn 

“restoration of democratic liberties” 
Europe as one of the aims of the fie 
glo—Soviet-American coalition. There- 
after, references to democratic aims 
or nations or practices appeared fre- 
quently. At Yalta, in April 1945, the 
allies announced that they would meet 
the political and economic problems of 
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liberated Europe in accordance with 
“democratic principles.” At Potsdam 
in August, 1945 the democratic prin- 
ciple was applied to Germany. German 
education was to be denazified and 
controlled so as to make possible the 
“successful development of democratic 
ideas.” The judicial system was to be 
reorganized “in accordance with the 
principles of democracy.” Local self 
government was to be restored “ 
democratic principles.” All ‘“demo- 
cratic political parties” were to be 
encouraged. Thus the principle of de- 
mocracy was to operate in the recon- 
struction of Germany. But which 
principle? Our government wants the 
liberal democracy. Russia is applying 
the totalitarian democracy. 

Liberal democracy in Germany at 
the moment is in a precarious position 
for a number of reasons. First, there is 
no common agreement in the United 
States or among the American military 
and civilian personnel in Germany re- 
garding positive dynamics. The old 
revolutionary drive which brought 
liberal democracy into being is gone. 
Mere freedom is not enough. It is too 
negative. Freedom must be used to 
achieve some common group ends in 
harmony with basic principles. Lack- 
ing these, the result is laissez-faire, 
which means that interpretations of 
democracy vary with individuals. And 
this is very confusing to the German 
people. Second, the German tradition 
for the past four hundred years has 
been closer to the totalitarian concept 
than to the liberal concept of democ- 
racy. Control and regimentation from 
the top have permeated all aspects of 


the life of the people. They were 
dominant even in the days of the 
Weimar Republic from 1918 to 1933, 
and reached a climax under Hitler be- 
fore and during World War II. The 
step to a new totalitarian control is 
much shorter and easier than it is to a 
democratic state based upon the free 
thinking of a free people. Third, the 
German people have never been edu- 
cated to think effectively about their 
own problems of living. Those who 
controlled the culture turned the en- 
ergy of the few into the making of 
academic minds which show just as 
little reality in dealing with immediate 
social problems as they did at the time 
of the rise of Hitler. They have some — 
facility in academic learning which is 
more or less useless in interpreting hu- 
man motives and human behavior. To 
tell such minds that they are free to 
do functional thinking on social prob- 
lems by a liberal democratic process is 
to invite disaster. For they have neither 
the tradition nor the process for such 
action. And this is not to disparage the 
desire of the many and the ability of 
the few to accept our way of life. 


WE MUST DEVELOP THE ECO- 
NOMIC BASES UPON WHICH 
DEMOCRACY RESTS 


Liberal democracy is the product of 
an adequate diet. It has flourished in 
countries which had sufficient food, 
shelter, clothing, and other economic 
goods to produce a high standard of 
living. It has languished in countries 
where the ration is 1200 to 1550 cal- 
ories a day, derived primarily from 
carbohydrates. Totalitarian democracy 
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thrives on low caloric rations and in- 
adequate nutritional balance. To give 
or to take a life to support the all- 
powerful “general will” of the State 
for any reason at any time is in har- 
mony with that theory of government. 
It is even more compatible with it 
when that life has dissentient opinions 
regarding fundamentals rather than 
minor specific issues. So we must help 
the Germans solve their economic 
problems and improve their general 
standard of living, if we want liberal 
democracy to grow. 

Three proposals have been made for 
dealing with the economic situation. 
The first is to keep the population on a 
low caloric and inadequate nutritional 
diet for a long time as a penalty for the 
devastation which Hitler brought on 
the world. The Morgenthau Plan, if 
put into effect, would achieve this re- 
sult. But it is rejected as not in har- 
mony with our democratic viewpoint. 
The second proposal is to give the 
German people an adequate diet 
through a dole at the expense of the 
United States taxpayer. This is rejected 
as being an utterly inadequate solution 
to the problem. The third proposal is 
to help the Germans build up their 
economy to a self-sustaining basis un- 
der the advice and guidance of our 
own economic experts. This is the only 
sound suggestion. It means that Ger- 
many must develop as an industrial 
country. She must have manufactured 
products to exchange in the open mar- 
kets for food and other necessities of 
life which she cannot produce in ade- 
quate amounts. This industrial rehabili- 
tation can best be achieved in coopera- 


tion with the other allied governments 
in their respective zones. 

But such cooperation has not yet been 
achieved and the proposal to restore 
German industry is not yet accepted by 
the people of the United States. Those 
who have argued against it are: (1) 
Morgenthau followers, who want to 
keep Germany an agricultural coun- 
try; (2) American businessmen, who 
do not want German products to com- 
pete with those manufactured in the 
United States; (3) American labor, 
which does not want competition 
from the lower paid labor of Germany; 
(4) Americans who fear that German 
industrialists might convert their fac- 
tories to the production of war mate- 
rials as they did after World War I. 
There is some merit in all of these 
objections. At the moment we are one 
of the few countries who can afford to 
purchase the products of German fac- 
tories and sell the Germans the goods 
they need to buy. And some competi- 
tion with American goods must be 
expected. Yet the stake is bigger than 
a few products. It is liberal democracy. 
The Marshall Plan seems to be the 
best proposal yet made for rehabilitat- 
ing Europe. Germany is a key country 
to the success of such a plan. A liberal 
democratic Germany is vital both to 
Europe and to the United States. 


WE MUST RECOGNIZE DEVELOP- 
ING LIBERAL DEMOCRACY AS A 
LONG-TIME EDUCATIONAL JOB 


The evidence is clear that high of- 
ficials in our government responsible 
for over-all policy in Germany do not 
believe that helping the Germans to 
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develop liberal democracy is a long- 
time educational job. Some of the 
evidence is herewith presented. 

These officials have not yet recog- 
mized the scope of the educational 
problem. It has two major parts. The 
first is to help the Germans reorganize 
their school system from the kinder- 
garten through the universities. This 
reorganization includes all types of 
schools and related institutions, such 
as libraries, youth organizations, and 
adult education programs. The second 
is to help the Germans reorganize the 
basic structure of their total culture 
within which the democratic school 
system is to function, for the pattern- 
ing and organization of the whole in 
achieving liberal democracy is more 
important than any of its component 
parts. A liberal democratic school can- 
not survive in a totalitarian culture. 

From the outset the field of educa- 
tion was given and even now holds 
minor status in the Office of Mili- 
tary Government United States Zone 
(OMGUS). It is combined with re- 
ligious affairs into the Education and 
Religious Affairs (E and RA) branch 
of the Internal Affairs and Communi- 
cation (IA and C) division. It is of less 
importance than economics, finance, 
transport, internal affairs, law, and dis- 
placed persons, all of which are given 
higher status. Any adequate recogni- 
tion would place education on a di- 
vision status with all of the rights and 
privileges of participating in the top 
councils of general policy making. 

The educational staff is far from 
adequate for the real work it should 
accomplish. In February, 1947 there 


were fifty-five persons on the staff of 
E and RA in the central office in Berlin 
and in the branch offices of the various 
Laender. Since that time the army has 
cut personnel by 10 per cent across 
the board, thereby eliminating the 
adult education members and reducing 
the total E and RA staff to fifty. So 
these fifty workers must assume re- 
sponsibility for leadership of twenty- 
three million people in reorganizing 
their schools and social institutions 
through their various representatives. 
Such a staff is inadequate for any one 
of the E and RA Laender offices. It 
would be inadequate for a high school 
of two thousand students in America. 

There are few inducements to com- 
petent American educators to make a 
career of educational work in Ger- 
many. Apparently there is too much 
uncertainty in the future of education 
to offer long-time opportunities with 
adequate salaries, security of tenure, 
and reasonable provisions for retire- 
ment. Yet such inducements must be 
offered. To see the educational job 
through to reasonable completion may 
take at least fifty years, for approxi- 
mately three generations of children 
must pass through the new schools. 
And this figure assumes that total cul- 
tural conditions will be favorable. If 
they are not thoroughly reorganized, 
our stay in Germany may be pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

There is too much reliance upon the 
reorganization of machinery of gov- 
ernment or education to achieve de- 
mocracy. Decentralizing the govern- 
ment of a country does not make it 
democratic, neither does the develop- 
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ment of opposition political parties. 
There is a process of democracy which 
people must learn. Reorganizing the 
over-all administrative pattern of a 
school system does not make it demo- 
cratic. There is an internal process 
which is far more important. The value 
of this process in both the political and 
the educational field seems to be over- 
looked. And it takes time to teach it to 
adults, even under the best conditions. 

There is little recognition that edu- 
cation for democracy is a civilian, not 
an army responsibility. This is not to 
disparage the excellent work which the 
army has accomplished in Germany in 
the past. And all praise should be given 
to the present high command in Ger- 
many for a realization of this problem. 
As soon as possible a civilian adminis- 
tration should be inaugurated with the 
necessary military units holding the 
same general relationship to it as they 
do in this country. 

Little leadership is given the groups 
who are the best potential for develop- 
ing liberal democracy. Some of these 
are the youth groups, the elementary 
school teachers, the young soldiers, es- 
pecially those who have been PW’s in 
the United States, the young women, 
and the farmers. These groups need 
help. Their spirit and attitude are ex- 
cellent. They must be given hope, con- 
fidence, guidance in democratic action. 


WE MUST SEND TO GERMANY 
INDIVIDUALS COMPETENT IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 


All members of OMGUS believe in 
democracy. They have taken oath to 


support liberal democracy, which is 
the basic belief and pattern of the 
United States. But belief and loyalty 
do not necessarily qualify a person to 
give leadership to the German people 
in establishing a liberal democracy of 
their own. Leaders should have a clear 
knowledge of the meaning and direc- 
tion of democracy, an understanding 
of cooperative deliberative process, a 
long and well-established record of 
practice in the use of such a process in 
many and varied relationships with 
people, and recognition of leadership 
in democratic action in the United 
States. Everyone who is making direct 
contact with Germans in any impor- 
tant capacity should meet these quali- 
fications. In the field of reorganization 
of the school system from the kinder- 
gartens through the universities, at 
least one thousand persons thus quali- 
fied are needed immediately. In the 
fields of business, economics, finance, 
government, religion, and many others, 
similar needs are evident. And the per- 
sons selected must have the ability to 
teach the Germans how the democratic 
process works in the solution of their 
own needs. They should not, under 
the name of democracy, show the Ger- 
mans how to substitute American au- 
thoritarianism for their German dicta- 
torship. 

The present personnel of OMGUS 
seems to have been selected on the basis 
of a number of different criteria, such 
as: 

. Those who enjoy the preferred 
status which members of an army of 
occupation have over the native popu- 
lation. 
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2. Those who have a special subject 
matter or technical knowledge neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the various 
divisions of OMGUS. 

3. Those who have facility in the 
use of the German language as a mother 
tongue or as a secondary learning. 

4. Those who were refugees from 
the Hitler regime. 

5. Those who preferred to remain 
in Germany after V—E Day for various 
personal and professional reasons. 

6. Those who believe that the Ger- 
man people are responsible for the war 
and should have hard, uncompromising 
treatment. 

7. Those who have always been 
Prussian in their personality patterns 
and see in the present situation an op- 
portunity to practice them. 

8. Those who once had but have lost 
preferred political status and power in 
the United States. 

9. Those who believe that the future 
of liberal democracy in the United 
States will be determined by what we 
do in Germany. 

10. Those who meet the qualifica- 
tions for liberal democratic leadership 
which have been presented above. 

In building such a vast organization 
to function immediately after Germany 
surrendered, it is to be expected that 
the criterion of democratic leadership 
would not dominate the selection of 
personnel. Yet over two years have 
elapsed since V-F. Day, and still too 
many of the non- democratic criteria 
seem to prevail. 

But where can we find the people in 
the United States who meet the crite- 
rion of democratic leadership? This is 


indeed a difficult problem. Examining 
it, one sees our whole educational, eco- 
nomic, social system in a different light. 
Administrators in colleges, secondary 
schools, or elementary schools are not 
a fertile source for democratic leaders. 
They are generally “promoted” for 
other reasons. Neither are college pro- 
fessors of education or of subject fields 
a promising group. They have risen to 
prominence for other reasons also. Most 
high school teachers are little concerned 
with democratic practices. They are 
more interested in their subject matter. 
That leaves only one large and valuable 
source of such persons—liberal ele- 
mentary school teachers. And it is curi- 
ous that a similar test applied to educa- 
tors in Germany would lead to the 
same conclusion. But the elementary 
school teacher faces a difficult problem 
in giving leadership to persons of higher 
status in the school system of Germany. 
So the two choices are either to select 
the best of the elementary school teach- 
ers or other educators who meet the 
democratic criteria and give them pre- 
ferred rank, or to select the best of 
those educators who already have pre- 
ferred status and teach them the proc- 
esses of democracy. And either one or 
both must be done rapidly. Yet the 
problem of personnel seems to be 
equally acute in other fields. Where 
can we find enough democratic em- 
ployers, labor leaders, economists, fi- 
nancial experts, social workers, po- 
litical scientists, practical politicians, 
theologians? Does the present need in 
Germany show us the shortcomings of 
our liberal democracy at home? And 
what will we do about it here? 
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WE MUST DEMAND LIQUIDATION 
OF SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, CHURCH SYSTEMS 
THAT MADE A HITLER 
POSSIBLE 

The groups responsible for the rise 
of Hitler were the militarists, Junk- 
ers, and industrialists. They operated 
through four great institutions—the 
government, the social class system, the 
school system, and the churches. Of 
these groups the militarists have been 
or will be destroyed, the Junkers and 
their landed estates are gone, the in- 
dustrialists have been curbed and their 
highly organized industrial system is 
flat. The conditions that still remain to 
nurture a new fuhrer are the class sys- 
tem, the school system, and the 
churches. From the beginning, a war 
aim of the Russians was to remove all 
vestiges of Naziism, including the 
groups and institutions responsible for 
its development. They are employing 
various measures to eliminate the class 
system, to purge the schools of Nazi 
ideology, and to remove the church 
control over the schools. The govern- 
ment of the United States had no such 
clear-cut and definite war aim in rela- 
tion to the forces which brought the 
Nazis into power. When our armies 
were advancing into Germany, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower issued a proclamation 
promising freedom of religion and re- 
spect for religious institutions, but he 
said nothing about removing church 
control over the schools and eliminat- 
ing the effects of such control upon the 
social and educational status of the 
people. Consequently, from the very 
beginning of United States occupation 


the Military Government re-established 
temporarily the status quo of 1933 in 
church-school relationships, assumin 
that the churches were entitled to have 
their traditional rights and privileges 
respected. And any change in the fu- 
ture should be made by the school and 
church authorities. But little progress 
has been made, for no church wishes to 
give up voluntarily a control which it 
has so long exercised. Prior to 1933 the 
churches—Evangelical and Catholic— 
were in control of four-fifths of the 
publicly supported elementary schools. 
Through many years of state sup- 
port and close association with the 
monarchy, both churches cultivated 
conservation. They were strong sup- 
porters of the crown, gave deep loyalty 
to cultural traditions, and operated in 
close alliance with the social groups 
which supported such traditions. They 
built up an educational system which 
was differentiated by classes and gave 
only the most traditional education 
even to the few who graduated from the 
universities. Under the Weimar Re- 
public (1918-1933) the traditional re- 
lationship between church and state 
was maintained since religious bodies 
were allowed to be incorporated and 
were given the right “to levy taxes on 
the basis of the civil tax rolls.” Thus the 
old order continued. And it was Hit- 
ler’s attempt to break this order and to 
control the schools in the interest of 
his Nazi ideology that caused both the 
Evangelical and the Catholic churches 
to break with him early in 1937. To 
restore the status quo of the Weimar 
Republic of 1933 re-establishes the 
basic traditional educational controls 
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and patterns. And thus little progress 
is made toward the achievement of 
liberal democracy. 

The decision for the liquidation of 
the traditional control of the churches 
over the social and educational systems 
should be made by the Allies and not 
by the Germans. The surrender of 
such systems should be a war repara- 
tion just as is the machinery from the 
Nazi factories, the ore from the Nazi 
mines, or the millions of dollars worth 
of other products and services. And 
surrender of the church control system 
will in no way affect the freedom of 
religion of the people. For the two are 
not synonymous; in many respects they 
are not even related. A peace with- 
out removing such controls is no peace 
at all, but only a stalemate, as it was 
after World War I. We must complete 
the whole job now. Only as the 
schools are separated from the tradi- 
tional viewpoint of the churches can 


the German people go forward to de- 
velop the functional intelligence which 
is so necessary for the success of a lib- 
eral democracy. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States can help the peo- 
ple of Germany develop a liberal de- 
mocracy. It will take time, economic 
rehabilitation, reorganization of the 
educational system including the cul- 
tural controls, a large number of demo- 
cratic leaders, and ample financial sup- 
port. But this is really a small price to 
pay to insure the security of our de- 
mocracy at home. The liberal view- 
point is on the defensive. Totalitarian 
democracy is on the march. Every 
spark of liberalism eve rywhere must be 
encouraged and supported. For our 
sake, for the Germans’ sake, and for 
the good of the world, let us bring the 
work we are in to a just and lasting 
conclusion. 

















A New Pattern for the Finance 
otf Higher Education’® 
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HEN a father decides to send his 
W =. to college, he has under- 
taken to invest capital in him; when a 
state decides to provide higher educa- 
tion for its youths, it has undertaken to 
invest capital in them. The study of the 
finance of higher education is a study 
of the investment of capital—individ- 
ual and social. 

We are all aware of a deepening 
public i interest throughout our country 
in the dev clopment “of higher educa- 
tion. This interest has grown with the 
growth of secondary education. It has 
grown with our concern over the solu- 
tion of those domestic problems that 
arise with the advance of our tech- 
nology. It has grown with the increase 
in our sense of responsibility for world 
leadership commensurate with our re- 
sources. In the years ahead our insti- 
tutions of higher education not only 
must train larger numbers of students, 
but must train them for more effective 
participation in a world society that is 
becoming increasingly complex. 

A lecture tg Mae | 30, 1947, in the All- 
College Series at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The material in this lecture is based 
on the author’s Financing the Future of Higher 


Education (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1946). 
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This year over two million students 
were enrolled in institutions of higher 
education—more than eight times the 
number enrolled at the turn of the 
century. It is predicted that by 1960 
the number will reach three million. 
Without doubt, this calls for the great- 
est development in higher education 
the world has ever seen. 

To make sure that existing financial 
policies for higher education are de- 
signed to strengthen the American so- 
cial policy of democracy, we must ex- 
amine practices, and we must weigh 
them against our needs. If we find 
shortcomings we may then re-examine 
our objectives, modify organization, 
reallocate responsibility, and change 
procedures. 

It would be difficult to outline an 
area of study as complex as the one to 
be discussed. There is scarcely an ac- 
tivity of man that remains untouched 
or that may not be modified by the in- 
fluence of higher education. The pur- 
pose of this discussion will be three- 
fold: first, to summarize present prac- 
tices in financing higher education; 
second, to examine these practices in 
light of objectives and principles of 
finance deemed appropriate to the wel- 
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fare of our democracy; and third, to 
advance proposals for more effective 
financing of higher education. 

But first let us take note of the ex- 
tent of higher education in the United 
States—how it is controlled and what it 
costs. 


Higher Education Possessed 
and Produced 


If we measure higher education in 
terms of the amount possessed, we find 
it is not evenly diffused among our 
adult population. For the nation as a 
whole a representative 100 adults col- 
lectively possess 26 years of college 
training. In the Western states the 
average is twice that of the East South 
Central states. The average for the 
Middle Atlantic states is slightly below 
that for the nation and slightly below 
that for the South Atlantic states. Thus, 
the leadership in the amount of higher 
education possessed is found in the 
newer states of the West and not in 
the older states of the East. 

On the other hand, the amount of 
training being currently produced is 
estimated to be three times as great as 
that now possessed by the adult popu- 
lation. But this production, too, is un- 
evenly diffused. Quantitively, the op- 
portunities for youth vary widely from 
region to region. For example, in 1940 
—the most recent normal year for 
which figures are available—for the 
nation as a whole 15 of every 100 
youth were in college. In the Fast 
South Central states the figure was 10; 
in the South Atlantic states it was 11. 
It was 17 in the North Central states 
and almost 25 in the Pacific states. The 


regions that produce relatively more of 
the nation’s training than they possess 
are the Pacific states and the East and 
West North Central states. 

Migration of students among states 
and regions is extensive. In most re- 
gions it appears more marked among 
men than among women. It has been 
estimated that 40 per cent of the men 
college graduates residing in New Eng- 
land have been educated outside this 
region, while in the Pacific states the 
per cent is but 14. This factor of mi- 
gration is significant in fixing responsi- 
bility for financing higher education. 


Distribution and Control 
of Higher Education 


The control of our institutions may 
be described as multiple. We have in- 
stitutions under federal, state, and city 
or county control. Others are con- 
trolled by private independent govern- 
ing boards, or boards controlled by 
church bodies. For the country as 
a whole, about 51 per cent of the 
students are enrolled in institutions 
publicly controlled, 29 per cent in 
institutions under private independent 
control, and 20 per cent in institutions 
under church control. But the distri- 
bution varies from state to state and 
from region to region. In the older 
regions of the Atlantic seaboard public 
control reaches less than 50 per cent of 
the students. This is the region in which 
so many of the great private institutions 
are to be found. As to religious control, 
the Protestants are stronger in the 
South, and the Catholics in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central states. 
The professional schools are found 
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mainly in institutions under state and 
under private independent control, 
while leadership in graduate work is 
centered in the great private inde- 
endently controlled universities. 

The size of the institution is im- 
portant both educationally and finan- 
cially. More than two-thirds of the 
students are enrolled in institutions 
with student bodies in excess of 1,000. 
Student bodies of institutions under 
church control tend to be small. 

Such is the distribution and control 
of higher education in the United 
States. Altogether we have about 1,700 
institutions. Their expenditures for 
current purposes have this year ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars. This is al- 
most double the expenditures in 1940, 
six times those of 1920, and almost thir- 
ty times the expenditures of 1900. Thus 
we see that higher education has be- 
come important not only in our social 
life, but in our economy as well. 


PRACTICES IN FINANCING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


With this background let us turn to 
existing practices in financing higher 
education. The sources of institutional 
support are everywhere the same— 
public funds, philanthropy, and stu- 
dent fees. But the aggregates of state 
support and the levels and patterns of 
institutional support vary among states 
and among institutions. 


Limitations of State Support 


All of us know that great variations 
exist in the abilities of the states to sup- 
port education. This has been clearly 
shown in studies of support of elemen- 


tary and secondary education. The an- 
nual income of individuals per capita 
of the population of New York, for 
example, is more than three times that 
of Arkansas or Alabama. There can be 
no doubt that institutional support of 
higher education correlates with such 
ability. For instance, the average insti- 
tutional support from both public and 
private funds in 1940, per capita of 
the population aged eighteen to twenty- 
one, was $29 in ten states of low per 
capita incomes. It was $83 in ten states 
of high per capita incomes. But it is 
interesting to observe the tendency in 
states of highest ability for the level of 
support of higher education to fall be- 
low our expectation. In those states in 
which private support predominates, 
public assumption of responsibility for 
this support appears slow to develop. 

The existing inequalities among the 
states remain. And these inequalities 
are bound to remain until public fi- 
nance in a major way replaces private 
finance of mass higher education, and 
federal funds augment the resources of 
the states of low fiscal capacity or 
ability. 


Position of Institutions 
Poorly Financed 


The variations in the support of in- 
dividual institutions are even more 
marked. We may use as a measure of 
total institutional support the average 
annual expenditure per professional 
employee. This average for all institu- 
tions was $4,300 in 1940, but the range 
was from $750 to $10,000. No matter 
what classification we choose—whether 
geographic area, type of institution, or 
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kind of control—we find an undesir- 
ably wide range in the levels of average 
institutional support. If as a minimum 
standard we choose support consistent 
with the median salary received by 
college graduates, we discover that 40 
per cent of our faculties in higher edu- 
cation are to be found in institutions 
that are supported below this level and 
some—indeed many—fall far below it. 
Thus, if we assume that standards of 
performance in higher education cor- 
relate with cost, we are led to the 
hypothesis that there must exist in 
many of our institutions standards of 
performance that are unacceptable. 
They undoubtedly are the best that 
can be provided with the funds avail- 
able. But such standards are bound to 
remain until more funds are made 
available for better ones, and possibly 
until the states exercise a greater de- 
gree of supervision to ensure the meet- 
ing of agreed upon minimum stand- 
ards. 


Student Fees an Economic Barrier 


Now what of the sources of sup- 
port? While there are many institutions 
that have low student fees, by and 
large there is a tendency in the country 
to require students to pay larger fees, 
many fees reaching to $400, $500, $600 
and some even to $700 for an academic 
year. We find that students are being 
required to bear an increasing share of 
the burden of institutional finance. Stu- 
dent fees provided for 26 per cent of 
the current cost in 1920, 35 per cent 
in 1940, and an estimated 56 per cent 
during the current year. The shares 
provided by philanthropy and by pub- 


lic funds have declined as the share 
provided by the student and his family 
has increased. While the share of the 
cost burden borne by fees is estimated 
at present to be 76 per cent in private 
institutions, it is but 38 per cent in 
institutions publicly controlled. The 
trend in both types has been to in- 
crease the relative burden on the stu- 
dent and his family. 

Furthermore, it is generally true of 
private institutions that the student 
who can pay a high fee has available 
an educational opportunity that costs 
two or three times the fee. On the 
other hand, for the student of limited 
means—who can pay but a small fee— 
there usually is available a low-cost 
educational opportunity for which he 
must pay the greater part. 

The fee constitutes a rising economic 
barrier to the student and his family— 
a barrier which many have been un- 
able to surmount. While entrance to 
our institutions of higher education is 
generally based on personal qualifica- 
tions, there remains this test of finan- 
cial means. It is destined to remain, each 
year limiting the number of youth, 
many of whom are among our ablest, 
who can go to college until the dis- 
tribution of the burden is altered. 


Role of Philanthropy 


What hope is there that the mount- 
ing burden on the student and his fam- 
ily will be lessened by philanthropy? 

At no time in our history has there 
been such an outpouring of philan- 
thropic gifts by our people for all 
purposes as at the present time. This 
form of support for our social needs 
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will this year exceed two billion dollars. 
The annual flow of philanthropy rises 
and falls as the national income rises 
and falls. But the evidence reveals that 
the proportion of philanthropy to the 
national income has been remarkably 
stable through time, and we may even 

hazard the guess that it will tend to 
increase. 

Before examining the flow of philan- 
thropy to higher education, we may 
note these three characteristics of phi- 
lanthropy: First, it is increasingly at- 
tributable to persons with incomes of 
less than $5,000 per year. In the decade 
of the thirties this group provided one- 
half of the total; the proportion rose to 
72 per cent by 1940 and is an estimated 
80 per cent today. This means that the 
objectives of philanthropy are now de- 
termined by the many rather than the 
few and that the problem of presenting 
needs to donors has greatly increased. 
Second, the amount of philanthropic 
contributions per capita of the popula- 
tion varies widely from state to state 
and from region to region, As may be 
expected, it is great in states of high 
fiscal capacity; it is small in states with 
little means. Third, there exists a strong 
tendency for philanthropy to support 
local needs and institutions, and thus 
poorer states can expect little help from 
their rich neighbors. 

What is the outlook for the support 
of higher education from philanthropy? 
Several factors are involved here. First, 
although the total flow of philanthropy 
comprises a fairly stable proportion of 
the national income, there is a tendency 
for the proportion given to higher edu- 
cation to decline. Second, philanthropy 


is becoming decreasingly important in 
institutional finance with the develop- 
ment of mass higher education. While 
in 1920 it constituted 43 per cent of 
institutional income in higher educa- 
tion, the proportion in 1940 was but 
18 per cent, and is considered to be less 
today. In 1920 it amounted to an aver- 
age of $158 per student enrolled; it was 
$74 in 1940, and is probably no higher 
today than it was then. Third, most of 
the philanthropic support flows to the 
universities—and to only a few of these. 
For example, thirty-six institutions that 
enroll fewer than 10 per cent of the 
students of the nation now hold more 
than half of the endowment possessed 
by all institutions. The fees in these 
same institutions are, on the other hand, 
among the highest in the country. 
There is, however, a tendency for more 
funds to be designated for current pur- 
poses and less for endowment, and 
public institutions are being increas- 
ingly favored as recipients. 

Private philanthropy can no longer 
be regarded as a basis for financing 
mass higher education. Its role, now be- 
coming more clearly defined, is to pio- 
neer in both priv ate and publicly con- 
trolled institutions, to maintain centers 
of teaching and research free of unde- 
sirable political influences, to provide 
educational opportunities of high qual- 
ity, and to serve as a guide in the setting 
of standards. Its role in supporting mini- 
mum institutional standards for a sub- 
stantial portion of the student body 
will in time cease to be important. 


Thus far we have noted the extent 
of higher education, how it is con- 
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trolled and what it costs. We have 
noted the limitations on support im- 
posed by the lack of means in states 
of low fiscal capacities and the exist- 
ence of institutions so poorly financed 
as to bring into question their stand- 
ards. We have observed the rising 
economic barrier of the student fee. 
We have seen that philanthropy is not 
likely to lessen to any appreciable ex- 
tent the burden on the student and his 


family. 
Traditional Concept of Finance 


Traditionally the financing of higher 
education has been interpreted to mean 
the financing of the institutions that 
provide the opportunities for it through 
their programs of teaching and re- 
search. The present provisions for vet- 
erans excepted, the financing of student 
cost of living has generally been con- 
sidered outside the scope of public in- 
terest as expressed by appropriations of 
public funds. In fact, student fees have 
had to assume a substantial share of the 
institutional cost. 

To understand this tradition, we 
must look to the social background of 
nineteenth century individualism in 
which it was nurtured. The benefits of 
higher education in this period were re- 
garded as individual, not social. Small 
wonder that the philosophy of financ- 
ing higher education assumed that the 
student’s cost of living—as well as an 
appropriate share of the institution’s 
cost—was a family responsibility. As a 
matter of fact, this pattern of finance 
reaches back through history to the 
time of the earliest secular univer- 
sities. 


But as the evidence to be presented 
will show, this traditional concept of 
financing higher education must now 
be abandoned. The scope of finance 
must include not only institutional cost 
but the student’s cost of living as well. 
Education requires the conjuncture of 
opportunity and student—an oppor- 
tunity adapted to a student’s need, a 
student free to avail himself of the op- 
portunity provided. Only with fiscal 
policy as broad as this will integration 
of social and individual objectives for 
higher education be achieved. 


It is now possible to secure a true 
perspective of the total annual cost of 
higher education, and the total distri- 
bution of the burden. The total flow 
of capital into higher education is es- 
timated at more than two billion dollars 
in the year just closed and at more 
than three and a half billion dollars 
for the year 1959-60. In public and 
private institutions alike, the major 
burden falls on the student and his 
family. The student’s share of the bur- 
den in 1937-38 is estimated at an aver- 
age of 68 per cent of the total cost. 
Next year, with an estimated increase 
in public support, it may decline to 
65 per cent. By 1960 it is expected to 
reach 63 per cent. Philanthropy and 
other private funds provided an esti- 
mated 12 per cent in 1937-38 and will 
decline to an estimated 8 per cent in 
1959-60. Public funds which provided 
about 20 per cent of the total in 1937- 
38 are expected to bear 29 per cent of 
the burden in 1959-60. 

It is clear that if the burden on the 
student is to be reduced, and if im- 
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proved standards of quantity and qual- 
ity of higher education are to become 
available for all qualified American 
youth, public funds must bear an in- 
creased burden. The setting for the 
problem thus becomes, in large meas- 
ure, that of public economics. We 
may now consider what objectives 
and principles of finance of higher edu- 
cation are appropriate for the welfare 
of American democracy, and the re- 
lation of these to present practices. 


PRACTICES IN RELATION TO AP- 
PROPRIATE OBJECTIVES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has observed that “Once cre- 
ated and systematized, any program of 
educational thought and practice takes 
on professional and institutional stereo- 
types, and tends to outlast even pro- 
found changes 1 in the society in which 
it assumed its original shape.” All of us 
are aware of the social changes that 
have been brought about and are un- 
der way in our country. These social 
changes impose on us the need to re- 
examine our objectives for higher edu- 
cation and the existing principles of 
finance. 

The extrinsic features of education 
required for this modern world have 
been summarized by the Educational 
Policies Commission in the following 
terms: This education must implement 
the American social policy of democ- 
racy; it must lay emphasis on its social 
obligations; it must serve an associa- 
tional economy. It must prepare youth 
for associational life and activities. It 


must prepare citizens for participation 
in associational government. It must aid 
in upholding social values. It must 
recognize new functions in connection 
with unemployed youth. It must serve 
adults. 

The Commission has stated the ob- 
jectives of education in American de- 
mocracy to be fourfold: self-realiza- 
tion, human relationship, economic efh- 
ciency, and civic responsibility. The 
aims of self-realization include the in- 
quiring mind, clear speech, efficient 
reading, effective writing, facility with 
numbers, habit and ability to listen 
and observe, good habits of recreation, 
intellectual interests, esthetic interests, 
and a growing capacity to give respon- 
sible direction to one’s individual life. 
The aims of human relationship include 
respect for humanity, friendship, co- 
operation, courtesy, appreciation of the 
home as a social institution, with 
ideals for it, skills for it, and the prac- 
tice of democracy in it. The aims of 
economic efficiency include, for the 
producer, a sense of satisfaction with 
good workmanship, a choice of occu- 
pation based on knowledge, job effi- 
ciency acquired, maintained, and im- 
proved, and an appreciation of the 
social value of work. They include, for 
the consumer, economic planning, con- 
sumer judgment, efficiency in buying, 
and prudence in matters of economic 
values. The aims of civic responsibility 
include a sensitiveness to social justice, 
a readiness to act to correct unsatisfac- 
tory social conditions, an understanding 
of social structures and processes, abil- 
ity to resist propaganda, tolerance of 
opinion, regard for national resources, 
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zeal for the general welfare, standards 
for world citizenship, respect for law, 
devotion to democracy, economic liter- 
acy, and political citizenship. 

Clearly, the objectives of higher edu- 
cation today are not merely the pro- 
moting of individual acquisition and 
enjoyment, but rather the enrichment 
of a democratic society through the 
education and training of its citizens 
for constructive participation and serv- 
ice. What principles of finance can be 
identified as appropriate to these ob- 
jectives? Who is to be educated? How 
will the cost be borne? What will be 
the quality of educational opportu- 
nity? How widely available will it be? 
How will the flow of capital into 
higher education be regulated? And 
how can its functions and activities 
be best related to other social institu- 
tions and agencies? 


Distribution of Benefits 


The first appropriate principle of 
finance is equality of educational op- 
portunity for those equally qualified. 
The criteria of entrance must not in- 
clude place of birth, color of skin, or 
financial status of parents. In the pres- 
ent practice of finance there are two 
fundamental barriers to the realiza- 
tion of this principle. In the first place, 
from one-fourth to one-half of the 
families of the United States cannot 
afford higher education for their chil- 
dren. The existing pattern of finance 
places a heavy burden on the parent to 
provide both fees and living costs. In 
the second place, the wide divergence 
of fiscal capacities of the states will in- 
evitably foster divergent quantitative 


and qualitative standards of student se- 
lection, as each state moves its invest- 
ment in higher education to the point 
that the social benefit is adjudged just 
equal to the cost entailed. Only a fiscal 
policy by the federal government that 
will underwrite within the states the 
desirable standards of student selec- 
tion from a national point of view can 
make possible the achievement of this 
principle of equality of educational 
opportunity. 


Distribution of Burden 


The second grouping of principles 
relates to the distribution of the bur- 
den. In the first place, the pattern of fi- 
nance—whatever it be—should to the 
greatest possible degree support free ex- 
ercise of choice of desirable educational 
policies. Undesirable practices have re- 
sulted from the imposition of the major 
share of the burden on the student and 
his family. Many students are poorly 
housed and fed. Many work long hours 
at non-educative tasks to help pay their 
way. Many are denied educative social 
experiences or guidance, The existing 
pattern of support has placed student 
standards of living outside institutional 
control, and this pattern—rather than 
educational need—has often dictated 
who should live at home and who at 
college. This pattern can be charged 
with lowering of academic standards 
in some institutions to the level that can 
be met by those students who must 
spend much of their time in earning a 
living. In the second place, the relative 
weights of public and private interest 
should be recognized. Under present 
practice the parents bear the major 
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share of the total institutional and stu- 
dent living cost. But many parents can- 
not afford the cost, and many more 
make sacrifices that are socially unde- 
sirable. They do this, of course, from 
family affection. But it must be pointed 
out that the parents who so sacrifice re- 
ceive little or no return on the capital 
they thus invest. The return accrues to 
the sons or daughters who receive the 
education and to the society they will 
serve. We may conclude that the par- 
ties of primary interest in the distribu- 
tion of the burden are the student and 
the state, and that their shares of the 
total cost should be fixed in propor- 
tion to their respective interests. Surely 
public interest—now demanding reali- 
zation of social objectives of higher 
education—predominates over indivi- 
dual interest and, consequently, public 
support should exceed private support. 

There are those who will at once ad- 
vocate that the full cost should be as- 
sumed by the state. But care must be 
exercised in effecting change in the pat- 
tern of support, so that self-reliance, 
forethought, and deliberate and free 
choice by the people will be strength- 
ened, not weakened. The young must 
grow in their sense of individual and 
social responsibility. This means that 
the door of educational opportunity 
must be capable of being opened and 
held open by the natural gifts and ef- 
forts of youth. It precludes a sacrifice 
by society without a corresponding 
sacrifice by youth. As we have said, the 
amount of sacrifice should be in pro- 
portion to interest. This is a matter of 
judgment, but it is suggested as a first 
approximation that one-third the cost 


—both institutional cost and student 
living cost—be charged to the student, 
and two-thirds to the state, provided 
the state stands ready to extend credit 
to needy students, to be repaid from 
later earnings. 

In the third place, the share of the 
burden to be provided by public funds 
should be financed by the use of the 
progressive income tax. Such a tax, as 
we all know, bears lightly on low in- 
comes and more heavily as incomes 
grow larger. 


Quality of Educational Opportunity 


Our third group of principles con- 
cerns the quality of educational op- 
portunity. It is of course essential that 
quality be maintained consistent with 
the objectives sought. We must be 
sure that functions are continuously 
adapted to needs, that standards with 
respect to the quantity and quality of 
staff and equipment are suitable, and 
that democracy in administration is 
maintained. Standards of quality are 
reflected in cost. 


Availability of Educational 
Opportunity 


Our fourth group of principles re- 
lates to the availability of educational 
opportunity. The flow of capital funds 
for the development of our human re- 
sources is to be gauged by the constant 
demands of maturing youth, rather 
than by the booms and depressions of 
the business cycle. Indeed, rather than 
curtailing the flow of funds during a 
business recession, society might well 
consider making more readily available 
higher education to those who possess 
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the minimum qualifications. In addition 
to this principle of stability, we must 
look to an optimum geographic distri- 
bution of institutions, with optimum 
freedom for student migration. 


Administration of Funds 


Our fifth group of principles relates 
to fund administration. These princi- 
ples deal with economy, with fund 
management, and with the control of 
the flow of capital into higher educa- 
tion. We want to be assured of the 
wisest use of our funds, that there is 
honest, careful, and businesslike man- 
agement and accounting for them. We 
want to be assured that—all things be- 
ing considered—we are spending just 
the right amount for higher education. 
Account must be taken of economic 
conditions, fiscal capacities, trends in 
employment, income and expenditures, 
and tax policies and programs. The 
question of what percentage of the 
nation’s manpower and other resources 
should be absorbed in teaching cannot 
be ignored. Wise investment of capital 
in higher education as with other forms 
of capital requires continuous study, 
investigation, and evaluation. The prob- 
lem at base is an appraisal of the needs 
of our society in terms of the aims of 
the democratic state and the best meth- 
ods of meeting them. 


Coordination of Objectives, 
Functions, and Activities 


Our sixth and final group of prin- 
ciples relates to the coordination of ob- 
jectives, functions, and activities. What 
should individual institutions do? How 
should they do it? How should the 


work be related to other public and 
private agencies of the community? 
While the necessary coordination is 
achieved in part by organization, in 
part by well-defined policies and pro- 
cedures, the most important force is the 
wise counsel of men and women of 
good will. 


These principles of finance are con- 
sidered appropriate for the best de- 
velopment of American democracy. 
But often they do not prevail in prac- 
tice. Instead of equality of educational 
opportunity we find wide variation in 
Opportunities among and within the 
states. Instead of a burden distributed 
according to the interests of the stu- 
dent and the state, the charge to the 
student is often what the traffic will 
bear. Instead of high standards of 
educational opportunities, we find too 
many institutions with low standards. 
Instead of flow of capital to meet the 
regular maturation of youth, we find 
the rise and fall of expenditure i in con- 
formity with the booms and depres- 
sions of the business cycle. Desirable 
student migration is curtailed; much 
of that which now exists is impelled 
by high costs or low standards in local 
institutions. Instead of economy we 
find uneconomic practices. Only mea- 
ger beginnings have been made in as- 
suming public responsibility for the 
flow of capital into higher education. 
Although the need for coordination 
is great, there is little relationship be- 
tween autonomous private institutions 
and public institutions, between insti- 
tutions of higher education and many 
other social agencies, individuals, and 
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groups, and concerning a multitude of 

roblems. We must conclude that there 
is need for sweeping change in the 
practice of financing higher education 
in the United States. 


PROPOSALS FOR MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE FINANCING 


Two proposals for change can be 
advanced. The first has to do with 
change in the pattern of support of 
higher education. The second has to 
do with the exercise of public respon- 
sibility. 

If we would realize objectives for 
higher education appropriate to our 
time, the scope of fiscal policy must 
be broadened to include the financing 
of both institutions and students who 
attend them, and the student and his 
family must be relieved of the major 
share of the burden. This will mean a 
corresponding assumption of the bur- 
den by public funds. 

I propose that two-thirds of the total 
cost be borne by public funds and 
one-third by the student and his family. 
Credit for the student should be avail- 
able as needed in order that entrance 
into higher education may truly be 
based on personal qualifications. 

If such responsibilities are assumed by 
the public, how can they best be allo- 
cated? It appears to me that the federal 
government should exercise two major 
functions in financing higher educa- 
tion: first, appropriate funds to the 
states for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity to a level of mini- 
mum national standard of support; and 
second, exercise direct responsibility 
for educational functions at the na- 


tional and international levels. | would 
have the federal government discon- 
tinue all direct appropriations to insti- 
tutions and individuals except those 
directly under federal control. 1 am 
persuaded that, in addition to the re- 
sponsibilities for education now carried 
by administrative agencies of govern- 
ment, federal responsibility should be 
assumed for the coordination of the in- 
tellectual, educational, and = cultural 
cooperation and understanding of our 
people with those of the other nations 
of the world, for training of federal 
personnel for governmental services, 
for fostering interstate exchange of 
governmental practices, and for ad- 
vancing research in the physical and 
social sciences deemed desirable for 
national welfare. To administer these 
responsibilities, I suggest the establish- 
ment of an appropriate administrative 
agency by the federal government. 

The individual states should assume 
responsibility for organizing and ad- 
ministering higher education within 
their own areas, including the determi- 
nation of ends, of means, and of meth- 
ods, due recognition being given to 
such minimum standards as may be de- 
fined by the federal government. 

Recognizing that private institutions 
are legally secure from state interfer- 
ence, these guides to an appropriate 
relationship of the states to private in- 
stitutions are suggested: 

First: Public funds may not be ap- 
propriated to church-controlled private 
institutions, for specifically theologi- 
cal instruction, nor to institutions that 
maintain unacceptable standards. 

Second: Selected private independ- 
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ently controlled institutions desirable 
in a state system may be taken under 
public control pursuant to their own 
request, and, as public institutions, re- 
ceive public funds. 

Third: Selected private independ- 
ently controlled institutions whose 
functions serve to fulfill state objec- 
tives for higher education may be of- 
fered state long-term contracts, say for 
thirty-five years, to achieve the objects 
sought. Such contracts would be re- 
newable, say ten years before their 
termination. This would have the ef- 
fect of freeing philanthropy for pio- 
neering in teaching and research. 


The state must carefully guard its 
prerogatives. Its actions must at all times 
be in fulfillment of its responsibilities 
for a satisfactory state system of higher 
education. 


I know that these proposals are con- 
troversial. They are intended to indi- 
cate the direction of needed change, 
in the hope that they will stimulate dis- 
cussion of an important problem now 
facing us. This is the time. State sys- 
tems of higher education are forming 
now. Our concern is that in our time 
we may achieve appropriate policies 
for financing higher education. 

















A Group Studies Itself to Improve Itself 


ALICE MIEL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE process of curriculum develop- 

ment today is essentially a group 
process entailing widespread participa- 
tion of professional educators, pupils, 
and laymen. Recognizing this fact, 
members of a class in advanced study 
and research in curriculum and teach- 
ing, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, decided that one important as- 
pect of preparation for leadership in 
the curriculum field is to increase one’s 
understanding and skill in the area of 
cooperative procedures. 

The members of the class, equally in- 
terested in leadership and group mem- 
bership techniques, gave to their ven- 
ture the title, A Group Studies Itself to 
Improve Itself. Out of their coopera- 
tive search for new light on group 
process came interesting devices for 
describing what happened in their 
group, analyses of the data gathered 
by means of those devices, and evalua- 
tions of the experience by group mem- 
bers. It is the purpose of this article to 
share these findings with others in the 
hope that what this curriculum re- 
search group learned may help others 
who are interested in observing, analyz- 
ing, and improving group procedures. 

In making their study, the group 
used the following resources: (1) ex- 
periences of the class itself, as a whole 


and when working in small groups; (2) 
the library; (3) firsthand reports from 
three national conferences’; (4) inter- 
views with staff members and others 
within and outside of Teachers College; 
(5) experiences as official observers of 
group process at a spring conference 
of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council; and (6) another college class 
for testing generalizations through dis- 
cussion of preliminary findings. 


VARIETY OF DEVICES USED FOR 
GATHERING DATA 


At the third weekly meeting of the 
class following the decision to study 
group process the discussion seemed to 
be mired in a bog of chatter, argu- 
ment, and non-sequiturs, with no meet- 
ing of minds in sight. 

Perhaps a record of events would 
provide a bridge to help the group pass 
safely over the mire. Three members of 
the class began taking full notes on the 
discussion. When, after intermission, 


' The 1947 meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators held in At- 
lantic City in February; the 1947 meeting of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development held in Chicago in March; a 
conference sponsored by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, for staff and representatives 
of associated schools, held in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, in March, 1947. 
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the group turned to planning their next 
step, the three self-appointed recorders 
asked that time be taken to analyze the 
activities of the class. Other members 
agreed. For once, a real consensus was 
reached, The group turned to action 
and delegated a committee to continue 
the work of the three scribes. The 
committee was to report two meetings 
later its analysis of the seminar’s dis- 
cussion. 

In these two weeks the committee 
worked hard. Nine members of the 
class had volunteered for the work. 
Two others attended one of its three 
sessions. Several more submitted sug- 
gestions, comments, mandates to the 
group which labeled its interest as 
“Process-in-Process.” 

First the committee explored the 
possible methods that might be used to 
gather data. Various members of the 
group were interested, respectively, in 
(1) keeping a running record and 
analyzing it, (2) charting the main line 
of thought and the frequency and ex- 
tent of departures from it, (3) record- 
ing the number and duration of re- 
marks made by each member of the 
class, (4) discovering preferences of 
work companions among the members, 
and (5) analyzing role-playing. The 
committee felt that all these activities 
could be of value in analysis of process- 
in-process, and members of the com- 
mittee were charged with working out 
their own devices for capturing the 
details they would need. The succeed- 
ing class session was used as the lab- 
oratory and the group members as the 
guinea pigs whose reactions would be 


described. 


At a subsequent meeting the com- 
mittee turned to methods of analyzing 
the material gathered. What might be 
sought out in the sociometric data? 
How could the running record be put 
to best use? What did the chart 
of main issue vs. side issues reveal? 
What was the significance of the par- 
ticipation time-analysis? Was there a 
discernible pattern in the group’s dis- 
cussion? Members were now given 
mandates to study their material and 
look for suggested points. At the third 
meeting of the committee, analyses 
were presented and discussed, and the 
method of presentation to the class at 
large was worked out. 


Running Records 


Inasmuch as a number of the analyses 
made throughout the progress of the 
study were dependent upon running 
records of group discussion, it will be 
well to relate at this point the ex- 
perience of the class members with 
regard to such records. A committee 
report said, in part: 


In order to have objective material to 
serve as a basis for evaluation, several of 
the group members attempted at various 
times to take running notes of the group 
discussions. Since none was able to take 
shorthand this proved to be a difficult 
and strenuous task. Consequently the re- 
sults were not wholly satisfactory be- 
cause the notes were far from complete 
or accurate. 

To obtain better notes several devices 
were tried. One day two members of the 
group attempted to take alternate re- 
marks. This proved unsatisfactory be- 
cause in putting the notes together there 
was some uncertainty as to the exact 
order of remarks. 
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The best plan evolved was to divide the 
responsibility for note taking among 
several members, making each responsible 
for a short period. These members 
worked in groups of threes for twenty- 
minute periods. Two members of the 
team attempted to take complete notes 
of all that was said and later put their 
notes together. The third member of the 
team was responsible for taking down 
plans and diagrams written on the board 
by the leader or members. This plan has 
the advantage of not tiring one or two 
group members nor of preventing their 
participating in the group for more than 
a few minutes. 

A stenographic report or recording 
would be far superior to running notes. 
But few groups have the facilities for 
obtaining these, whereas the taking of 
running notes is a technique that most 
groups can easily utilize. With practice, 
members will become skillful in using 
this technique. Running notes, even 
though not entirely complete or wholly 
accurate, are far more objective and re- 
liable than the memories or impressions 
of group members. 


Chaos or Continuity: An Analysis 
of Running Records 


Perhaps the equilibrium of the three 
recorders who spontaneously took to 
describing the group’s discussions had 
been disturbed most by a fluidity in 
the discussion which gave the impres- 
sion that there was no central tendency 
in the palaver. There seemed to be too 
many digressions; too often points 
were made and then not discussed; the 
seminar did not seem to arrive at con- 
clusions or decisions that the group 
would abide by. 

At the initial meeting covered by the 
reporters, the plan for the day was 
presented first, calling for reports from 


committees that had met previously. A 
report on structure in group process 
was made, and discussion followed. At- 
tention was devoted to “weasel words” 
which had been mentioned in the re- 
port. The purpose of the discussion was 
questioned; relation of the report to the 
ultimate goal then took the focus, and 
definition of structure was accepted as 
the next step. Convinced that structure 
was inextricably tied up with status 
and role-playing, the seminar now 
turned its attention to those aspects of 
the problem. Intermission followed, 
after which plans were made for the 
next session, including setting up the 
committee to discuss process-in-proc- 
ess, and listing problems for study in 
preparation for the next meeting. 

At the second meeting the plan was 
stated as study of types of groups. 
Emergent, nebulous, structured, pre- 
structured, and fluid groups were de- 
scribed. Some members discussed the 
need for some individual’s taking the 
initiative to transform the aggregate 
into the group, and discussion turned 
to the role of the leader. This discus- 
sion was concerned with appointment 
or election, with the fact that the man- 
ner of the leader’s operation was per- 
haps more significant than the manner 
of his selection, with getting things 
done, with the confusion of leadership 
and administration. The effect of pre- 
existing and informal groups in any 
situation was mentioned. The problem 
was then defined as discovering meth- 
ods to keep both pre-structured and 
emergent groups operating with fluid- 
ity. Intermission was taken, and subse- 
quent discussion was limited to future 
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goals of the group and re-evaluation 
of original purposes. 

Summarized in this manner, the two- 
day discussions seem to be well dis- 
ciplined, admirably directed, focused 
sharply on goals; yet the class as a 
whole received an impression of chaos. 
The many tangential or completely un- 
related remarks made may be one rea- 
son for this impression. Such remarks 
were deliberately omitted in the sum- 
maries in the preceding paragraph. In 
the graphical presentation on page 35 
they stand out in sharp relief. 


A Group Process “Seismogram” 


The success factor in group en- 
deavor is a powerful force in cement- 
ing groupness and motivating continu- 
ing group activity. Groups which have 
met for the purpose of dealing with 
common problems are often evaluated 
by their members by such comments 

as: “We are not getting anywhere,” or 
“We are really doing things.” 

These evaluations are of fundamen- 
tal importance. While dissatisfactions 
concerning group progress may be 
voiced consciously by the leadership 
to facilitate a group’s structuring it- 
self during its formative period, these 
dissatisfactions continued over too long 
a period of time inevitably lead to dis- 
integration of structure. 

A basic operating principle for the 
“problem-action” type of group is: 
The group members must feel a sense 
of forward movement. The desired 
sense of forward movement has to do 
with two aspects of the group’s 
thought process—direction and tempo. 

The necessity that all members of 


the group clearly perceive group pur- 
pose need hardly be elaborated. Not so 
evident is the fact that it is possible to 
proceed in a given direction at too 
fast or too slow a rate. Tempo not in 
keeping with varying requirements of 
subjects of discussion and composition 
of groups may be a basic hindrance to 
the group members’ sense of forward 
movement. 

Based on the above premises, an at- 
tempt was made to evolve a diagnostic 
device which, in some manner, would 
graphically portray the pattern of for- 
ward movement in the discussions of 
the class. The first step was to deter- 
mine the possible spread of direction 
and tempo which might be identified 
in the discussions. It was seen that 
contributions made during a discussion 
might be one of three types: (1) 
pertinent to the subject being discussed 
and ‘sensitive to the tempo of group 
thinking; (2) pertinent to the subject 
being discussed but pushing ahead too 
fast or trudging along too slowly— 
showing lack of sensitivity to the tem- 
po of group thinking; (3) off the sub- 
ject—introduction of a new topic. 

The device was then constructed in 
the form of a running graph to be 
plotted as the discussion proceeded. 
Three horizontal lines represented the 
three types of contribution listed above. 
Double vertical lines were used to rep- 
resent change in group subject of dis- 
cussion. Each comment made was 


plotted on the appropriate horizontal 
line, numbered in order, and the same 
number, with the comment itself, was 
recorded below the graph in the space 
provided. Contributions made by the 
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discussion leader were starred (*). 
The first comment to the right of each 
double vertical line gave the key to 
the new group subject. 

Below is presented an_ illustrative 


On subject but 
of fem, 


On subject and 4 3.4 6 


Of subject 1 


tw 
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9. 


10. 


13. 
14. 


portion of a “seismogram” worked out 
during one hour of group discussion. 
The reader will detect the. extent 
to which forward movement was 
achieved. 


Group Process “SEISMOGRAM” 
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INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


. What gets an emergent group 


started? 


. What gets the group going depends 


on existing pre-structured groups. 
Will the group ever come together 
without a rallying point—a person? 
Formation depends on emergent 
leadership. 

Group leadership is not fixed. 


. A nebulous group could turn out 


to be pre-structured as well as 
emergent. 


. In the ideal group every member is 


a potential leader. 


. We have three types of groups 


now: nebulous, emergent, and fluid. 
I don’t understand what the emer- 
gent group is. - 

The emergent group is not a group 
without outside recognition. 


. Now we are pushing back to “what 


is a group—conditions of group- 


ness.” 


. Status, role, time, purpose, sustained 


forces. 

Mr. G. would add consciousness. 
How do you distinguish good from 
bad? 


. Moving from this we want to move 


17. 


18. 


"34. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


to an analysis of types of groups. At 
least, that is where we were last. 


. Do we want to push back to what 


is an emergent group? 

Any superintendent, at times, uses 
emergent groups. 

I wonder if this word “emergent” 
is the right word? A group that 
keeps shifting never gets anything 
done. The distinction is between 
“fluid” and “fixed.” 


. Probably “fluid” is a subdivision of 


“emergent.” I am still concerned 
with the sharp distinctions between 
“emergent” and “pre-structured.” 


. Some members of the group need 


special training in group process. 
Now we are seeing different types 
of groups. 
Emergent 
fixed. 
The important thing is how the lead- 
ership operates after it gets there. 
The status and roles of the members 
are the determinants of emergence. 
We may have rigid groups vs. fluid 
groups, dependent upon leadership. 
Maybe this is the predetermined 
status and role of members. 

How the curriculum director op- 


groups may become 
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erates depends upon (1) how he got 
the job; (2) the people in the situa- 
tion, if he works on a fluid base. 
*28. Perhaps all this discussion of dis- 
tinction is fruitless. What we want 
to discuss is “how do we work from 
pre-structured to emergent,” if we 
agree that emergent is desirable. 


A Vocalization Chart 


In this experiment the committee 
attempted to chart the amount of 
vocalization of each member of the 
group in the second meeting covered. 
Employing graph paper and a watch, 
the recorder drew a jagged line (hori- 
zontal) beside the speaker’s name in the 
corresponding time unit in which he 
spoke. Solid vertical lines were used to 
connect the remarks of succeeding 
speakers, the speakers being arranged 
on the vertical axis of the graph. This 
pictured graphically both the time 
taken by silent periods and who spoke 
to whom. Slanting lines showed by de- 
gree of slant the length of silent pe- 
riods, while perpendicular lines de- 
noted quick questions or responses. 

The completed work was a graph of 
the group meeting which correlated 
with the discussion recorded by the 
running notes. 


The tabulation of vocalization was 
merely a summary of the number of 
minutes and seconds each member had 
spoken. From that was drawn the total 
amount of time which each individual 
had spoken and also the percentage of 
total group time which each had con- 
sumed. 

A glance at the tabulation reveals 
that out of twenty-five persons present 
nine did not participate vocally, and of 
the sixteen who did participate two 
persons used more group time than all 
the other fourteen participants com- 
bined. Perhaps significantly, both of 
these very vocal members were “status 
persons,” members of the faculty, and 
one of the two was chairman of the 
meeting. 

From the graph it could not be as- 
certained who was over-participating 
vocally or who was under-participat- 
ing. Individual members have varying 
contributions to bring to varying top- 
ics. However, a series of graphs repre- 
senting a number of meetings might 
point out any undesirable trend toward 
either extreme. 

There follows a thirteen-minute ex- 
cerpt from the graph. 


VOCALIZATION GRAPH 
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STATISTICAL TABULATION OF VOCAL 





PARTICIPATION 
Per cent 
of lines 
No.of Amount Percent in report 
Contrib- times of time of total of pre- 
utor speak- used time vious 
ing used meeting* 
Min. Sec. 





Chairman... 76 45 oO 30.0 10.5} 
Second facul- 


ty member 33 30 40 20.4 20.4? 
Student 
rds 24 10 30 7.0 8.7 
aides 13 8 oOo ‘3 5-7 
ea anew A II 6 50 4.5 0.2 
ee 8 6 oO 4.0 13.8 
ee 13 5 10 3.8 12.3° 
a 8 30 3.0 0.6 
es 12 4 30 3.0 t.2 
ree 5 2 20 1.5 0.6 
ere 3 2 10 1.4 2.4 
Be 4.6 Kine 3 I 30 1.0 0.9 
Pe 2 I 30 1.0 0.0 
Biases I Oo 30 0.3 0.0 
eee I 0 30 0.3 2.1 
hea wees I 0 20 0.2 0.3 
O to W 
(g students) o o 80 0.0 
Members absent at second meeting 
but present at first: 
Re 1 ge (tkwewee van aie g.64 
Wacsleers 4.3 
Tyas ht 3.9 


*Of 333 lines reported in the running notes of the 
meeting prior to the one where the more accurate 
statistical record was kept, the last column indicates the 
percentage of lines attributed to each member. This 
record was highly subjective, but similarities to the 
more objective record are of interest. Members O to W 
were represented in the earlier meeting by vocalization 
on the part of S (1.5%) and T (1.5%) only. 

1 Not chairman at the earlier meeting. 

* Chairman for one-third of earlier session. 

® Presented somewhat lengthy report of subcommittee. 

‘Chairman for two-thirds of meeting. 


Sociometric Approach 


The committee felt that interper- 
sonal relationships have an important 
bearing on the group process. In order 
to get some insight into the relation- 
ships among the members of the group 
it was decided to use the sociographic 
technique. A simple question was pre- 


pared and presented to the members of 
the group at the next meeting. It was: 
“With what three members of the 
group would you prefer to work in 
committees?” 

From these lists of names a chart 
was prepared. The names of the people 
making choices were listed down the 
left-hand side of a large sheet of paper. 
The names of all the members chosen 
were placed along the top edge of the 
paper. The choices were then plotted 
in the columns below. A very sketchy 
illustration of the technique appears 
herewith. Numbers are substituted for 
names. 


1 2 3 4 
1 | x 
) | | 
2 f | x 
3 Xx 
4 x 











From this chart it was possible to see 
who were the ones chosen many times 
and who were the ones chosen not at 
all. For example, 1 individual was 
chosen 10 times, 6 were chosen not at 
all. Though some people thought the 
terms were inappropriate for our use, 
the former were called “stars” and the 
latter “isolates.” 

The chart was examined for cross- 
sex choices. It was discovered that of 
the 36 choices made by the 12 women, 
20 were women and 16 men; of the 30 
choices made by the 10 men, 18 were 
men and 12 women. 

After some discussion preliminary 
conclusions were reached as follows: 
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1. As far as it was possible to ascer- 
tain, there were no definite cliques in 
the group. 

2. Sex had little effect on choices. 

3. The so-called “isolates” seemed 
to talk little in group discussions, while 
the “stars” varied in amount of talking 
from very little to a great deal. 


A Study of Roles Taken During 
Group Discussion 


The material presented thus far has 
given some idea of continuity and 
chaos in the discussion, of vocal par- 
ticipation, of personal preferences and 
animation in the group. The committee 
was interested in the individual and the 
role he played as well as in the group 
and its general welfare. Here the effort 
was to analyze each member’s con- 
tributions. Obviously the committee 
was limited to what had been expressed 
vocally. 

The contributions that each member 
made were assembled on separate sheets 
for each individual. Keeping the gen- 
eral discussion in mind, the analyst 
looked for repetitions of thought or 
attitude, for a general orientation, for 
a hobby horse that the speaker might 
be riding. 

The variety of interests and con- 
cerns and the tendency to play consist- 
ent roles explain the difficulty in keep- 
ing so large a group together in any 
discussion. For example, the analysis 
pointed to some such conclusions as 
the following. 


One member is firmly convinced of 
the value of group discussion, per se. She 
feels that general, uninhibited talk is 


necessary and that the time consumed is 
well spent. 

A second member feels that the dis- 
cussion must get some place. She is con- 
cerned with proving the efficiency of the 
group process. This same member wants 
clear analyses of all points, a rigorous 
intellectual approach to the best that has 
been written in the field. 

A third member wants to work in- 
ductively, proceeding to generalization 
from specific cases which are not to be 
considered merely as examples. She wants 
to use experience, not books, as the 
background and she is concerned that 
the results be intelligible to the average 
teacher. 

An administrator in the group contin- 
ually refers to the place of the leader in 
group process. 

A director of teacher education in a 
small college is concerned with pre- 
existing groups and their influence on 
group process, 

The two members of the class most 
instrumental in acceptance of the topic 
of group structure by the class contin- 
ually try to bring discussion back to 
structure. 

A third member, who opposed this 
orientation, takes every opportunity to 
stress function and the danger of bog- 
ging down in a sterile and static ap- 
proach. 

One man is concerned with psycho- 
logical bases. 

A woman is concerned with sociologi- 
cal bases. 

One member plays the role of purpose- 
questioner: Where are we going? What 
does this mean? 

Another tries to act as conciliator and 
to bring opposing points into synthesis. 


It becomes fairly clear that various 
considerations outside the group con- 
tinually impinge upon the group’s 
A member’s occupational 


process. 





its 


at 
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status and the nature of his job are 


probably most significant, intellectual 
bent and emotional attitudes reveal 
themselves; previous courses show defi- 
nite influence. Personality structure in 
the sense of moving toward, against, or 
away from people (cf. Karen Horney) 
may be seen as an effective agent. 
Needs for security, intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and socially, may assert them- 
selves. All of these factors influence 
the role that an individual takes in the 
group process; it would seem futile to 
attempt to analyze or conduct discus- 
sion without taking these into account. 


OTHER STUDIES CARRIED ON 


These, then, were the devices em- 
ployed in describing and analyzing 
participation in the group. When this 
material was presented on the ap- 
pointed day keen interest was aroused 
and many questions were asked. The 
group recognized that both quantita- 
tive and qualitative analyses had been 
made by their Process-in-Process Com- 
mittee. However, they were eager for 
further analyses of a qualitative nature. 

Accordingly, a second volunteer 
committee was charged with the job 
of making additional qualitative analy- 
ses of the group’s procedures. 

Paralleling the work of the Process- 
in-Process Committee and the Qualita- 
tive Committee, a third group, known 
as the Principles Committee, was at 
work also. 

Owing to limitations of space it is 
impossible to include the records of 
these committees in full, but one de- 
vice for analyzing group discussion as 


developed by the Qualitative Com- 
mittee can be described. 


A Study of Persistence of Interest 


The purpose of this study was to 
show how many times a different topic 
was mentioned during a class period 
and to discover how well members of 
the class stayed with the particular 
topics under discussion. In the tabula- 
tions below, the letters A, B, C, and D 
represent the topics which the class de- 
cided should be of major concern. The 
numbers indicate the various other 
topics that arose during the discussion, 
most of which were related to the 
major topics. The number of people 
who talked about each topic is indi- 
cated: 21 people discussed Topic A, 


while Topic 1 was mentioned once. 


FREQUENCY TABLE 
Number 
Talking 
Topic Stated Purpose on Topic 

A To discuss kinds of groups 
Ee ns esate 21 

B_ To discuss the validity of each 

kind of group for its purpose... 8 

C To discover how to move 
toward the more desirable kinds 3 
D Plans for next discussion ....... 20 


OTHER Topics ArIsiInc DurtiNnG DIsCuUSSION 


1. Organization around problem ...... I 
2. a as a beginning point.... 1 
3. Definition of emergent groups ...... 23 
4. Differentiation between structure 


NE SEE btsnekeeenscdncnndss 
. Elements in groupness ............. 
p RARITY DHED 6 nn cccccnveseesces 
7. Importance of how group works ... 


an 
w COW w 


These data were also presented to the 
class in graphic form. 
It is interesting to note that Topic 
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A was considered important and re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. Topic 
C was touched upon slightly because 
of the time element. Topic D was not 
neglected because time was reserved 
for it. Topic 3 received much attention 
because of the desire for clarification. 
These efforts finally resulted in a satis- 
fying definition. Topic 1 was dropped 
because it would have changed the 
course of the discussion. 

A study of this type serves the pur- 
pose of showing where individuals 
failed to stick to a particular topic. 
However, its weakness lies in its failure 
to show the progressiveness of the dis- 
cussion, and the quality or relation- 
ships of the various topics. 


EVALUATING THE EXPERIENCE 


Since there was universal acceptance 
in the group of the principle that learn- 
ing is evidenced by a change in be- 
havior, it was a logical next step to 
determine whether any changes in the 
behavior of the individuals making up 
the group, or any change in the way 
the group carried out the group process 
had resulted as a consequence of the 
study. Were they any more skilled 
either as individuals or as a group in 
achieving their purposes through group 
process? Finally, after having deter- 
mined what changes had taken place, 
the group should also consider what 
had caused the changes, and then try 
to draw some implications and make 
general evaluations of the things done. 

Throughout the study, question- 
naires, interviews with staff members, 
and other resources were used to gather 
reactions to various procedures and de- 


vices being employed. Two sets of 
results as reported by the students are 
included here. The first is based on in- 
dividual judgments of changes that had 
or had not taken place; the second is 
based on reactions to instruments used 
in the group study. 


The Individual Looks at 
Himself and Others 


In order to obtain the reactions of 
the members of the group to the 
changes that had taken place two ques- 
tionnaires were used. In the first of 
these the members of the large group 
were asked to answer two questions: 

. What has been the nature of your 
cial dls to the group? 

2. If you feel that your behavior 
with reference to your contribution to 
the group has in any way changed re- 
cently as a result of our study of our- 
selves, please indicate and, if possible, 
note evaluating techniques which you 
think helped bring about the change. 

In the second questionnaire two 
members of each small committee were 
asked to list, first, the types of contri- 
bution to group activity and, second, 
the changes in behavior resulting from 
evaluating techniques, which they 
could observe for the other members 
of their committee. 

After all the results of the question- 
naires had been received, each member 
of the committee working on this 
questionnaire was asked to study them 
and to tabulate the various changes 
which had been listed. At a later meet- 
ing of the committee, certain general 
areas of change were selected and the 
more specific ones were then included 
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under them. These general areas of 
change, with some representative quo- 
tations from the questionnaire, are 
given below. 


1. Growth in Responsibility to the 
Group 


The discussion of evaluating tech- 
niques strengthened my sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to the group. 


The use of the techniques has made 
me aware of the responsibility an in- 
dividual owes to the group. My re- 
action before their use was to a great 
extent selfish. I was interested only 
in what I could get from the group. 
I felt that I could gain much more 
from the discussions by being an ob- 
server. 


My time participation record has led 
me to try to speak less and to eval- 
uate a poi ate contribution in terms 
not of “getting it off my chest” but 
of the value of my thought to the 


group. 


2. Increased Understanding of Self 
and Others 


I have become aware of undercur- 
rents operative in groups working on 
a problem. Result in behavior is a 
willingness to consider these under- 
currents as significant factors in mak- 
ing group attack on problems. This 
awareness has led to self-analysis— 
consideration of my own strengths 
and weaknesses in relation to group 
process. 


Matching running notes against cri- 
teria made me more sensitive to real 
meanings behind remarks, and in- 
creased my understanding of my self 
and others. 


Insights into group relationship 
through sociogram and devices for 


measuring participation changed my 
behavior toward those who have not 
had opportunity to participate in ac- 
cordance with their competencies. I 
have consciously tried to recognize 
them, value their contributions, and 
draw them into discussions. 


Increased toleration and care in un- 
derstanding and trying to see that the 
group uses the contributions of others 
have resulted from consideration of 
this study. 


I think the techniques of evaluating 
against criteria helped me to be more 
critical of my contributions and to 
extend the kind of evaluation one can 
do of his contributions. 


. Growth in Security, Belongingness, 


and Rapport 


I would like to say that I was pleas- 
antly aware of the absence of “flut- 
tering butterflies” in my stomach 
when I gave my report to the group 
last week. 


A feeling of satisfaction has resulted 
from making a contribution that 
seemed worth while. 


A certain definite feeling of “group- 
ness” has developed. Members are 
concerned about each other—as 
group members and as persons. 


An identification with the group and 
individual members as they function 
in the group which causes me to 
evaluate continuously what is being 
said in terms of observable reactions 
as well as in terms of my intellectual 
concept of the manner in which the 
group activity is progressing. 
Greater personal expansiveness, se- 
curity, “belonging,” etc. 


Greater willingness to accept criti- 
cism and understand opposing view- 
points. 
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4- Loss of Security, Belongingness 


The only change in behavior I can 
detect is a loss of confidence in my 
ability to follow this type of discus- 
sion. 


I used to consider a statement twice 
before uttering it, but as a result of 
reviewing the running notes and dis- 
covering two personal remarks that 
sounded inane in retrospect, I con- 
sider my contribution so many times 
now that I finally discard it as un- 
worthy, because of the time lapse 
that enters. 


5. Growth in Interest 


I have been more interested since I 
have been trying to evaluate “us.” 
The difficulties of getting valid meas- 
ures have served as a challenge and 
have provided me with a specific pur- 
pose toward which to direct my at- 
tention. 


Because of our study of ourselves I 
now feel a much keener interest in 
observing and trying to analyze 
group process. 


As a result of the use of the evaluat- 
ing techniques, I have become much 
more interested in the work of the 


group. 
6. Purpose 


Greater identification with group 
purposes, 


I feel that I am a little more ready to 
merge my purposes with those of the 
group and perhaps a little less in- 
clined to place responsibility for the 
lack of noticeable progress on others 
rather than on myself. 


7. No Change 


It is my belief that the techniques 
have not yet been employed long 


enough to lend themselves to full 
evaluation; thus my behavior, in my 
opinion, has not yet changed as a re- 
sult of this study. 


I am not conscious of having made 
any changes as a result of our study 
of ourselves. 


After examining the results of the 
second questionnaire in which two 
members of each committee were to 
list the changes they had observed in 
the other members of their respective 
committees, it was thought that the 
sampling had been too thin to yield 
significant observations. There seemed 
to be little agreement concerning the 
changes that had taken place. In fact, 
one observer might list some significant 
change which had taken place in an 
individual’s behavior, but the other ob- 
server commenting about the same in- 
dividual would state that there was no 
noticeable change. In most cases in 
which the two observers agreed, both 
stated that there was no observable 
change in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual. 


Conclusions 


In its discussions concerning the 
findings of the questionnaires the com- 
mittee thought that certain implica- 
tions and conclusions might be drawn. 
These were as follows. 

There was a wide difference of 
opinion regarding the amount of 
change taking place in an individual 
when the person analyzed himself as 
compared with the analysis of that 
person by another. 

Attempts at self-analysis are highly 
subjective. In some instances too little 
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may be seen and in others too much 
credit may be given. Members of a 
group often see changes in themselves 
which are not observed by others, and 
sometimes distinctive changes are not 
recognized. 

It is difficult to analyze or observe 
changes in others over a short period of 
time with insufficient data. 

The changes that were listed by per- 
sons as having taken place in them- 
selves were for the most part changes 
in attitude and not in outward be- 
havior. 

The change in attitude was the first 
type of change to take place in an in- 
dividual, and possibly over a longer 

riod of time the overt behavior 
would be modified. 

There is indication of a need for 
clearly defined criteria at the begin- 
ning of the evaluation activities. 


The Individual Looks at the 
Diagnostic Devices Used 


After the trial of various ways of 
studying the groups’ process, the Proc- 
ess-in-Process Committee attempted to 
lure the entire seminar into participa- 
tion in its project through evaluation 
of the material gathered and drawing 
inferences from the descriptive reports. 
Informal comment along these lines 
was solicited, and the following outline 
indicates the seminar’s reactions. 


A. Value of the Devices Used 


1. There was not too much agree- 
ment concerning the most valuable 


of these devices. Each was men- 
tioned by some members as being 
of value, and vice versa. 

. The sociogram was most often 
cited as the least valuable. Some 
members felt that it failed to show 
various interests and cliques which 
they felt existed. Others feared 
that it might lead to undue 
amounts of introspection and de- 
velop self-consciousness. 

3. It was agreed, generally, that the 
value of all of these devices would 
be increased with attempts at 
more qualitative oy pg 

4. The time chart was felt to be of 
particular value in revealing the 
participation patterns of the group, 
and the place of the status leaders 
in guiding the group discussion. 


tw 


B. Generalizations 


1. Although it is not felt nor too ap- 
parent, there does seem to be prog- 
ress in the group discussions. This 
fact implies the need for a more 
effective process of summariza- 
tion. 

2. The group needs to become in- 
formed concerning what other 
techniques can be used to keep the 
members aware of progress. 


Summarization by one member 
should serve as a fitting conclusion to 
this study: “It seems basic to effective 
group process that every individual 
make deliberate and conscious effort to 
fulfill his responsibilities to the group 
by merging his purposes with those of 
the group, by exercising his capacities 
toward achieving the group purpose, 
and by assisting in drawing out the ca- 
pacities of others.” 

















Guidance in the Elementary School 


DONALD BERGER 


TEACHER IN HIGH SCHOOL, HORACE MANN-—LINCOLN SCHOOL 


HE concept of guidance as a dis- 
7 oe aspect of the educative proc- 
ess comes to us from the philosophy of 
the secondary school, but the practice 
of individual guidance has always been 
an essential part of good teaching in 
the elementary grades. 

In the literature on elementary school 
guidance an attempt to define guidance 
and to crystallize its function leads the 
reader inevitably to the conclusion that 
guidance and good teaching are syn- 
onymous. Bennett maintains that, “Our 
present understanding of the learning 
process has caused us to challenge many 
of our former distinctions between 
guidance and instruction. We cannot 
either in logic or in practice separate 
these two aspects of the educational 
program; both have the same objectives 
—the development of happy, whole- 
some personalities in which inner po- 
tentialities of individuals are realized 
in harmony with the welfare of the 
group.”* 

In tracing the evolution of the origi- 
nal function of guidance services 
through its varied stages, we arrive at 
this newer emphasis. Educators have 
accepted the responsibility for provid- 


1 Margaret Bennett, “Guidance Program in 
the Pasadena Elementary Schools.” Tenth Year- 
book, California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, 1938, p. 94. 


ing a broader guidance program that 
attempts to eliminate conditions that 
are unproductive of wholesome devel- 
opment and adjustment. The compe- 
tent elementary school teacher is thus 
concerned with preventing maladjust- 
ments and does not look upon guidance 
as a service limited to remedial proce- 
dures. She thinks, practices, and eval- 
uates guidance principles in her work 
with children, although she may not 
use the term so frequently employed on 
the secondary level. 

The entire educative process is a 
guidance activity. Macomber has of- 
fered this concept as the basic assump- 
tion for all discussion of elementary 
school guidance. “Guidance . . . now 
synonymous with teaching process it- 
self . . . is a part of the whole educative 
process and difficult to separate from 
the whole except for purposes of dis- 
cussion. even then it merges 
into total teaching situations.’”’ 

Although at one time guidance was 
thought to be an extra service, it has 
now become an integral part of the 
basic program. Its chief function is to 
provide for the individual a full life 
and the ability to make effective con- 


2Freeman Macomber, Guiding Child De- 
velopment in the Elementary School, p. 282. 
New York: American Book Company, 1941. 
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tribution to society. A good guidance 
program must provide for the needs of 
children at their respective levels of 
development, not only personal needs 
—physical, mental, emotional, and edu- 
cational—but also those of a broad so- 
cial nature. This is essentially the basic 
philosophy of the modern school. If 
that is guidance, then an educational 
program based on those objectives 
would be a guidance program. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


To illustrate the fact that guidance 
aims are basically synonymous with the 
general objectives of the elementary 
school, an abbreviated philosophy 
might be profitably reviewed. 

The general objectives of the ele- 
mentary school are twofold. First, the 
school should be an environment in 
which each individual is given the op- 
portunity to develop and is encour- 
aged to do so to the extent of his 
ability. In light of this fact, the school 
should: (1) protect and foster the 
physical and mental health of each 
child; (2) help the child learn those 
basic skills (reading, writing, numbers, 
listening, observing) which are a prime 
necessity for his all-round develop- 
ment; (3) foster creativeness in each 
child. 

Second, the school should ve an 
environment in which children have 
the opportunity and are encouraged to 
live in such a way that each individual 
will: (1) know himself, recognizing 
his own abilities and limitations and 
those of other members of the group; 
(2) be conscious of and work for the 


general welfare of the group; (3) have 
a voice in and an understanding of the 
activities in which he and his associates 
engage; (4) learn to make thoughtful 
decisions based on fact rather than on 
feeling or hearsay; (5) have the oppor- 
tunity to succeed and be happy in his 
school environment; (6) through prac- 
tical experiences in democratic proc- 
esses, learn to be self-directed, self- 
controlled, and astute in self-appraisal; 
(7) help plan, execute, and evaluate his 
school experiences in relation to his 
level of maturation and readiness. 

One can easily recognize the guid- 
ance possibilities within these educa- 
tional objectives. Physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social phases of growth 
should be considered in any dynamic 
program of guidance. The teachers in 
the modern school are cognizant of 
these phases of growth and attempt to 
provide for them by creating ameliora- 
tive environments for children. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


To be theoretically sound any edu- 
cational philosophy should be based 
upon psychological principles of sci- 
entific merit. Many elementary school 
educators have espoused the principles 
of Gestalt psychology. Having been 
directly influenced at one time by the 
doctrines of the Behavioristic school 
which resulted in the essentialist and 
overly conservative elementary schools 
of several decades past, educational 
leaders have since turned to an organis- 
mic growth concept that is apparent in 
the present philosophy. The concept 
of the “whole child,” when translated 
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into practice within the school environ- 
ment, presents credos to be accepted 
by the teacher. Any phase of growth 
then becomes an integral part of the 
organism’s development. Guiding child 
growth and development is a highly in- 
tegrative process. Guidance as an as- 
pect of the educative process is hardly 
defensible according to this conception 
—it is rather in essence the educative 
process itself. 

The principles of organismic psy- 
chology substantiate those philosophi- 
cal tenets that are concerned with de- 
velopment of the individual. One 
might also turn to that psychology for 
justification of the social environment 
described as one of the twofold objec- 
tives of the modern school. The re- 
sults of Kurt Lewin’s experimentation 
at Iowa University* offer a sound basis 
for the belief that a democratic envi- 
ronment is more conducive to integra- 
tive and progressive maturation than 
those atmospheres of more rigid con- 
formity under autocracy or benevolent 
despotism. 

The modern experience curriculum 
that is broad, diversified, and flexible 
in its pattern provides greater oppor- 
tunity for gratifying and worth-while 
accomplishment by each individual on 
his own maturation level than does one 
which is circumscribed and rigid. 

Within the framework of the mod- 
ern elementary school guidance can- 
not easily be disassociated from the 
teaching activity. In the final analysis, 
the “whole child” is guided by the 


8 Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Per- 
sonality, translated by Donald K. Adams. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. 


teacher, who is the focal point of any 
guidance program. 


GUIDANCE CONCEPT IN ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION 


Since there is no essential difference 
between guidance and good teaching 
based on the philosophy of the modern 
elementary school, one questions the 
reasons for restating the original objec- 
tives of elementary education as guid- 
ance. 

One reason for this new emphasis 
may be a need felt by educators to re- 
state an existing problem in a novel 
way, or to recommend a newer ap- 
proach to arouse interest in a neglected 
philosophy of education. 

Another probable explanation is that 
specialized proponents of the guidance 
movement on the secondary school 
level have influenced some people 
within the lower schools to re-evaluate 
their objectives. This in itself may be a 
vital contribution to thinking. The lit- 
erature, however, reflects the func- 
tional integration of guidance and 
teaching as it has been proposed idealis- 
tically on the lower levels. An effort to 
borrow from secondary school publi- 
cations and use the proposed concepts 
without interpretations for elementary 
practices is untenable and a substitute 
for careful thinking. There is some 
evidence of this in articles that suggest 
vocational education on the elementary 
level. It is unfeasible to borrow tech- 
niques from secondary guidance pro- 
grams for application within the ele- 
mentary school without careful eval- 
uation of basic principles that already 
exist there. 
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ROLE OF TEACHER IN GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


An elementary school guidance pro- 
gram places the teacher in the central 
position as counselor. She is the vital 
factor in guiding child development. 
It must not be assumed that guidance is 
carried on by specialized services and 
specialists, for then the complete sig- 
nificance of the teacher’s place in the 
program is overlooked. 

The teacher should assume the role 
of a leader whose chief purposes are to 
help the child understand himself and 
his needs, to guide him into worth- 
while experiences, and to help him 
develop the ability to live creatively 
and effectively in society. She is the 
crucially important person for indi- 
vidual and group guidance, since she 
knows the pupils intimately and is the 
chief liaison officer for school and 
home. 

Because the teacher plays such a sig- 
nificant role, she needs specific prep- 
aration for teaching as guidance. 
Teachers must be aware of deviations 
from normal tendencies and behavior 
symptoms of physical, mental, and 
emotional disturbances. These require- 
ments demand better teacher education 
in child growth and development and 
a knowledge of agencies that may help 
solve guidance problems. 

To function adequately in the mod- 
ern school, the elementary school 
teacher must be a creative, intelligent, 
cooperative, and dynamic personality. 
For example, some phases of guidance 
programs require school-wide and city- 
wide planning, close parent-teacher co- 


operation, and better concurrence with 
community agencies. Effective guid- 
ance requires maintenance and utiliza- 
tion of objective cumulative records, 
diagnostic procedures, and preventive 
techniques, as well as the services of 
the specialist. To fulfill these require- 
ments the classroom teacher must re- 
ceive practical preparatory experiences 
before she assumes the responsibilities 
of classroom teaching. 

This type of preparation should con- 
tinue after the teacher has entered upon 
her school career. Continued growth is 
essential to progress. Many’ teachers 
now in service require help in acquir- 
ing the skills and knowledge which are 
needed to carry on a program of edu- 
cation as guidance. Administrators who 
understand guidance principles can 
help teachers find the sources and 
methods for gaining this professional 
competency. 


SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF GUIDANCE 


Effective Use of the Specialist. The 
specialist should be a service aide who 
supplements the classroom teacher’s 
knowledge with information which the 
latter has neither the technical equip- 
ment nor the time to obtain. Specialists 
should help the teacher, supervisor, or 
administrator to analyze experiences 
that are conducive to personal, social, 
and mental development. 

One technique that might prevent 
the specialist from working in isolation 
from the actual teaching-learning situ- 
ation is to encourage the teacher to 
become the force that secures the spe- 
cial services of outside agencies, while 
maintaining certain functions herself 
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that are often performed by specialists. 
In fostering mental health, for ex- 
ample, three general techniques have 
been practiced: (1) therapeutic—the 
technical planning, execution, and ap- 
praisal of techniques that are aimed at 
restoring deviates to normal reactions; 
(2) prophylactic—the creation of at- 
mospheres that will prevent maladjust- 
ments; and (3) ameliorative—the fos- 
tering of sound mental hygiene prin- 
ciples within the environment that will 
not only prevent deviations, but will 
promote maximum personal happiness 
and security through normal growth. 
The specialist may act as the dis- 
penser of therapy. The teacher retains 
responsibility for maintaining within 
the school the wholesome atmosphere 
that is not only prophylactic but 
ameliorative in nature. In a superior 
type of counseling the teacher may em- 
ploy the services of many community 
agencies to solve personal, vocational, 
and educational problems of individ- 
uals. The psychiatrist, psychologist, or 
guidance specialist then becomes one 
of the agents to be used by the teacher 
in her effort to meet the needs of 
individuals in the group. This means, 
of course, that the classroom teacher 
must not only understand the needs of 
individuals, but must also know to 
what sources she may turn for the 
technical aids of the specialists. 
Functional Pupil Records and Re- 
ports. The teacher must learn to in- 
terpret scientific data and to employ 
techniques of observation herself, since 
they are among the best ways of ob- 
taining information for guidance. She 
should also understand time-sampling 


techniques, anecdotal records, and 
other special instruments that may be 
used in observing and recording daily 
behavior. 

Making available pertinent records 
relating to child growth that may be 
interpreted easily is another of the 
teacher’s responsibilities. The trend in 
keeping pupil records is toward em- 
phasizing a qualitative interpretation 
of each pupil’s growth that is con- 
cerned with personality development 
in all areas. 

Evaluation of a Guidance Program. 
The first requirement for any adequate 
plan of evaluation is a clearly stated 
definition of the school’s purposes. 
These will basically condition the suc- 
cess of the staff’s efforts in directing 
growth of children. If the purposes of 
the school encompass the objectives set 
forth in the abbreviated philosophy 
above, all-round growth should be 
more easily fostered. 

The second requirement is the selec- 
tion and use of appropriate methods 
and instruments to gather evidence of 
what the school is accomplishing. 
Studying the behavior of the child and 
then testing and recording growth are 
the methods recommended. The final 
stage is to consider the evidences of 
children’s growth in relation to the 
purposes set forth by the staff. 


GUIDANCE FACTORS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL — 


Although guidance on the elemen- 
tary level is synonymous with good 
teaching, on the secondary level * has 
too often become specialized as an 
agency within the educational organi- 
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zation, or, at best, as a distinct aspect 
of the educative process. In the earlier 
stages it was a specialized service apart 
from the educational program itself; 
the trend at present is toward the in- 
tegration of guidance activities and 
classroom experiences. In the effort to 
integrate personal, vocational, and edu- 
cational guidance with classroom ac- 
tivities, other areas of guidance are re- 
ceiving attention. 

Although this trend is marked, there 
are several reasons why it is more diffi- 
cult to achieve this integration at the 
secondary level. 

1. Too many secondary schools 
have a structural organization of de- 
partmentalization and specialization in 
subject matter that is not conducive to 
working with adolescents in groups 
in which any one or several teachers 
may assume responsibility for total 
growth patterns. 

Since teachers on this level have been 
trained as specialists in one or more 
areas, they are not always qualified to 
work with adolescents in all phases of 
growth. Although homeroom situations 
have been created to counteract these 
weaknesses, these periods are too often 
characterized by routine, announce- 
ment reading, and segmented experi- 
ences rather than by atmospheres con- 
ducive to group guidance. 

2. The philosophy of the secondary 
schools for a long time reflected that of 
higher institutions of learning, namely, 
an education for a select group. With 
the advent of universal education, ma- 
terializing in increased enrollment in 
secondary schools of more representa- 
tive groups from our culture. this 


philosophy of education of the few was 
challenged. The secondary schools have 
had to adjust their curricular activities 
to meet the needs of students varying 
widely in abilities, interests, and socio- 
economic backgrounds. This adjust- 
ment is far from complete. The present 
transitional period is beset with emer- 
gent difficulties. 

3. The psychology underlying sec- 
ondary education was not organismic 
for a long time, and there are still many 
schools that fail to emphasize the newer 
findings. There is some verbalization, 
but little practice. 

4. Secondary schools on the whole 
have not learned how to help children 
bridge the gap between elementary and 
secondary levels. The adolescent is 
confronted with many difficulties in 
this transitional period. Experience 
areas are taken away and intangibles 
are presented and measured. Loss of in- 
terest results from lack of meaning of 
material farther removed from the ado- 
lescent’s own experiences. It is often 
difficult for him to identify himself 
with this less tangible theorizing. 

5. Vocational guidance experts and 
deterministic psychologists have at- 
tempted at times to prevent more in- 
tegration by maintaining specialist 
hierarchies. 

6. The traditional role performed 
by our institutions has made it difficult 
for the secondary school to make much 
progress toward reorganization. The 
layman is not sympathetic to the 
changes. Interpretation has frequently 
been feeble and retrogression is often 
the result. Since in a democracy the 
schools belong to the people, sec- 
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ondary school educators need well- 
planned programs of interpretation be- 
fore curricular changes are made, to 
assure success and public support. 

7 A great amount of in-service 
training of personnel to plan ade- 
quately, execute, and appraise guidance 
programs is essential. This training is 
often expensive, time-consuming, and 
unpopular with some staff members. 


Although these obstacles exist, newer 
guidance concepts are slowly being ac- 
cepted. The specialist himself is often 
instrumental in bringing about changes. 
Factors apparent on the elementary 
level are influencing practices in the 
secondary schools. With the advent of 
the “core” and other curricular inno- 
vations, these significant trends or 
forces become actualities. 

















Rivers of America 


An Educational and Geographical Evaluation 
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NE of the most ambitious and 
EMccnsinanien literary projects 
ever undertaken in the United States is 
a current series of books entitled Rivers 
of America. This series was planned 
and announced by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner in 1931, and she edited the 
earlier volumes. After her death, 1 
1939, the editorial work was assumed 
by Stephen Benét and Carl Carmer. 
Subsequent to Benét’s death, the editors 
have been Carl Carmer and Hervey 
Allen. To date, thirty-one volumes 
have been published’ and others are 
now in various stages of preparation. 

The idea of writing books dealing 
with American rivers is by no means 
new, the first one, dealing with the 
Mississippi, having been written in 
1770. Books on numerous other rivers 
followed from time to time. The pres- 
ent series, however, departs from the 
older descriptive and historical guide- 
book pattern and essays to produce real 
regional literature. 


AIMS OF THE SERIES 


From the days of the French voya- 
geurs to those of the modern power- 
and flood-control engineers, rivers have 


1 By Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 
City. 


played an important role in American 
life, but the idea of making /iterature 
out of them is decidedly new. Perhaps 
the idea is a child of the economic de- 
pression of the 1930’s. The program of 
water resources planning done by Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, the 
TVA, and the other great federal river 
works projects made Americans river 
conscious, and hence the idea of a se- 
ries of books dealing with rivers was 
conceived. 

Skinner stated, in her prospectus of 
instructions to the authors, that it was 
her intention to produce a literary 
rather than a geographical, historical, 
or sociological series. The books were 
to be written by novelists and poets 

rather than by social scientists. She de- 

clared that the series was to serve a 
moral purpose—that of encouraging 
Americans during the depression by 
_Tev iewing for them their national glo- 
“ties and acquainting them with their 
country. In order to achieve this re- 
sult, an able staff of authors was ob- 
tained, including Edgar Lee Masters, 
Robert P. T. Coffin, Walter Havig- 
hurst, Donald Davidson, and other 
well-known men and women. 

The avowed purpose of these books 
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was “to diffuse enchantment,” but the 
specific directive issued was not to pro- 
duce a biography of the river, but to 
show the interaction of the stream and 
the men who plied its course or settled 
its banks; to depict the flow of events 
in the river valley during the past and 
at present; and to outline the dramatic 
challenge of its future. 

Such a program involves an attempt 
to show a socio-geographic linking of 
man and environment, and to demon- 
strate the historico-geographic conti- 
nuity of the specific areas defined by 
river drainage lines. To the educator, 
the proposal is human geography under 
a new name. The merits or demerits of 
the series can, therefore. be evaluated 
by the geographic procedure of ex- 
amining the individual books against 
their specific regional backgrounds. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


For the purposes of this article, the 
United States has been divided into its 
seven great component regions, as 
shown on the accompanying map, and 
one sample river in each region selected 
for study. In each instance, a brief de- 
scription of the region is presented. 
This is then used as a basis for evalu- 
ating the volume dealing with the se- 
lected river. For obvious historical rea- 
sons, the Eastern Region and its repre- 
sentative river, the Kennebec, 
well be examined first. 


may 


RIVERS OF THE EAST 


The Region 

A ragged coastline replete with har- 
bors fringes a narrow coastal plain. 
Behind this stand rugged areas of hill 
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country rising in a few places to moun- 
tainous proportions. The land is dotted 
with small lowlands and cut by small 
and medium-sized river valleys which 

rovide corridors of travel, sites for 
villages and cities, and bits of level 
land for agriculture. This is the Ameri- 
can East. As the Amerindian hunter 
and patch-gardener gave way to the 
English, Dutch, Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, and Scotch-Irish farmer, seaman, 
and cottage craftsman, these latter 
have given way, in turn, to a polyglot 
population in the great seaports and 
factory cities of today. This, too, is the 
East. 


Books on Rivers of the East. 


To date, ten books on Eastern rivers 
have been completed. They are: 


The Allegheny, by Frederick Way, Jr. 

The Brandywine, by Henry Seidel Canby 

The Charles, by Arthur Bernon Tourtel- 
lot 

The Delaware, by Harry Emerson 
Wildes : 

Rivers of the Eastern Shore?, by Hulbert 
Footner 

The Housatonic, by Chard Powers Smith 

The Hudson, by Carl Carmer 

The Kennebec, by Robert P. T. Coffin 

The St. Lawrence, by Henry Beston 

Twin Rivers*, by Harry Emerson Wildes 


The Kennebec, Type Book 
for the Series 


Of the ten books that have been 
published, Te Kennebec has been se- 
lected for discussion, partly because it 
was the first to appear and was desig- 
nated by the editor as the model for 


2Seventeen small rivers of the “Delmarva” 
Peninsula. 
* The Raritan and — of New Jersey. 


the series, and partly because the river 
it portrays is typical of the East as a 
region. Coffin, the author, says of it, 


My river has everything a person could 
ask of a river, great events and greater 
men. .. . The Kennebec is, as Maine peo- 
e Ww ould put it, quite a river... . It fol- 
ows the line of Maine’s geologic founds- 
tion. It drains the greater part of the state. 
It has hundreds of lakes in its system. It 
flows through forests and farm lands. Its 
water-power facilities—if you reckon in 
the tributary Androscoggin—are prob- 
ably unsurpassed in the world. It has a 
score of fine harbors on its lower reaches. 
George Weymouth, the early explorer, 
said that the whole Royal Navy could 
ride in one of them. And so it could, even 
the Royal Navy of today. It used to be 
the best fishing grounds of any in North 
America. It could be so again.‘ 


Mr. Coffin tells an impressionis- 
tic story of the Kennebec and of the 
Maine people who have been cradled 
in its valley. He has taken great pains 
to demonstrate a linking between the 
bitter winters, the hilly farms, the 
beautiful river, the harbored coast, and 
the forest, and the people and their 
ways of living. Says the author, 


Most rivers are empty cradles today. 

They were bright wedges driven into the 

New World forests. And the first Ameri- 

cans cut their teeth on their rocks, and 

were sung to sleep by their white music. 
. They were the first highways. 


Of the river’s future, he perceives 
with unusually discerning eyes, 
4From The Kennebec: Cradle of Americans, 


by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Copyright, 1937, 
by Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
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Greed has fouled the Kennebec. The 
business that does not last, that produces 
the cheap things which crumble away in 
the using, has poisoned the great river 
that sweeps from Moosehead to the sea. 
Short-sighted men have stripped the fin- 
est plumes of the ancient pines from the 
hills. The beaver and the sturgeon have 
joined the red men. The tides of silver 
which used to sweep in with the spring— 
the shad and herring—are gone for the 
time. The trout have retreated to the 
cleaner, smaller streams. The ships and 
steamboats that once carried life out and 
over the oldest highway of man are gone. 
. . . The lighthouses turn their anxious 
eyes around and around and waste their 
wakefulness on an empty river and ocean. 

But the promise of life is still there. The 
cleanness of snows and rains and vast 
crystals of lakes are still in the hills ready 
to restore the river. The shad swim still, 
all the way up from Florida, eager to 
enter the Kennebec whenever men say 
the word. The old nets that hang in the 
open-chambers may someday be mended 
and spread out among the June daisies 
with flakes of silver fishscales starring 
them. The herring turn their sharp noses 
each year toward Kennebec’s mouth. 
They would be glad to fill Merrymeeting 
Bay with treasure once more. After the 
great floods of March 1936 had swept 
some of the river bed clean, salmon, bass, 
and alewives were seen leaping the falls 
at Brunswick. But in a few weeks purple 
dyes were being vomited into the river, 
and the leaping fish were gone. 


There are three great nourishers of life 
asleep in Maine, along the Kennebec. Let 
men say the word, and they will shake off 
their sleep and fill this windy and sunny 
northeast corner of America full of a life 
more abundant than ever was here in the 
past. Fisheries, forests, and merchant ma- 
rine, these three can again make Maine a 
leader of the Nation. 


RIVERS OF THE SOUTH 
The Region 


From the Potomac, a wide coastal 
plain sweeps southward to Florida, 
turns westward and sweeps on to the 
Rio Grande, widening as it goes. To 
the north of this stand two great areas 
of hill land, the Southern Appalachians, 
which climb up to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and the Ozark—Ouachitas, 
which culminate in the Boston Moun- 
tains. Thirty major rivers tumble from 
these two highland cores, rush through 
the hilly uplands, and then glide si- 
lently across the plains to the sea. 

To the hills, came English and 
Scotch-Irish yeomen who built cabins 
and eked out a meager life of hunting 
and small farming. To the plains came 
English and French planters, with their 
slaves and a gracious formula for liv- 
ing, to build an empire of cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and sugar. Together, hills- 
men, planters, and slaves built the re- 
gion of the South. 


Books on Rivers of the South 


The following eight books have been 
completed so far on rivers of the South: 


The Arkansas, by Clyde Brion Davis 

The James, by Blair Niles 

The Kentucky, by Thomas D. Clark 

Lower Mississippi, by Hodding Carter 

The Shenandoah, by Julia Davis 

The St. John’s, by Branch Cabell and 
A. J. Hanna 

Suwannee River, by Cecile Hulse Mats- 
chat 

The Tennessee, Vol. 1, by Donald David- 
son 
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Lower Mississippi 


Hodding Carter’s Lower Mississippi 
is one of the better books of the 
series. It gives a skillful representation 
of the South, and moreover, it is good 
historical literature. The five parts of 
the book indicate a keen grasp of the 
historico—geographic periods of the 
river valley’s development: “Stepchil- 
dren of Empire,” “American Dawn,” 
“Valley Flowering,” “Years of the Lo- 
cust,” and “Unsolved River.” 

Mr. Carter says of the great river, 


. the Mississippi makes up to the geog- 
rapher, the engineer, the historian, and 
the economist what it lacks for the casual 
poet. Like a crooked, fluid spine, it gives 
support and direction to the nation’s 
body. Forty tributaries from thirty-one 
states and Canada . . . join nervewise 
with the Mississippi to create 15,000 miles 
of inland waterways... .° 


In the following quotation, the au- 
thor sums up a great deal of human 
geography. 


From New Orleans to Memphis, on both 
sides of the river, lay the great planta- 
tions, and those who owned them were 
the law. The planters ruled, and so few of 
them ruled well. They were crushed by 
the Civil War, and they came back; but 
they could not maintain their political 
control against the upsurge of the poor 
whites. Some have battled the changing 
order, and in areas comparatively un- 
touched by the influx of class-conscious 
landless men, the planter class still leads, 
as it led until recently in the Mississippi 
Delta. 


5 From Lower Mississippi. Copyright, 1942, by 
Hodding Carter. 


RIVERS OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
The Region 


The Middle West, or the American 
Midlands, as it is sometimes more fit- 
tingly called, is a vast rolling lowland, 
sprawling between the Great Lakes 
and the Kentucky—Ozark Hill Coun- 
try, and stretching from the Appa- 
lachians westward to the Breaks of the 
Plains. Here woodland meets prairie, 
Arctic winters alternate with subtropi- 
cal summers, and Yankee and South- 
erner interbreed with the sons of the 
immigrant to create a new race of 
Americans. Across the face of this 
great lowland stretch the Mississippi’s 
thousand arms, clutching at a million 
hillsides as they slide down into the 
great Father of Waters. 


Books on Rivers of the 
Middle West 


The series so far has produced the 
following eight books on Middle West- 


ern rivers: 


The Chicago, by Harry Hansen 

The Illinois, by James Gray 

The Kaw, by Floyd B. Streeter 

The Missouri, by Stanley Vestal 

The Sangamon, by Edgar Lee Masters 
The Wabash, by William E. Wilson 
The Wisconsin, by August Derleth 
Upper Mississippi, by Walter Havighurst 


The Wabash 


The Wabash, by William E. Wilson, 
may be taken as representative of its 
group. The author describes his river 
in a few well-chosen words, 
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Although it is constantly coiling and un- 
coiling, like a snake in the sun, and is 
never exactly the same two days in suc- 
cession, the Wabash is officially 475 miles 
long.® P 


Perhaps no one except a native of the 
American Midlands could have written, 


The corn is gathered and the potatoes are 
all dug. In the fields, cold winds rattle 
the corn shocks. The idle mules and 
horses huddle close together in the barn 
lot, and the hogs, which all summer were 
allowed to root for themselves or die, are 
fattening in their pens. 


Wilson achieves a sort of geographi- 
cal, historical, and sociological conti- 
nuity for the Wabash Valley and its 
development through a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of La Salle, George 
Rogers Clark, Tecumseh, George 
Rapp and Robert Owen and their 
early experiment in native American 
communism, George Boone, John 
Payne, Jesse Thomas, Thomas Ran- 
dolph, Jonathan Jennings, and Thomas 
Lincoln. Under the caption “Politics 
and Poetry,” the author picks up the 
thread of development with Albert 
Beveridge, Eugene Debs, the Ku Klux 
Klan, Theodore Dreiser, Charles A. 
Beard, and Booth Tarkington. 

Of the significance of this river to 
the nation Wilson says, 


. on the banks of the Wabash, the 
shape and size of the United States were 
determined during the Revolution, set- 
ting the southern border of Canada for 
all time at the Great Lakes, rather than 
the Ohio, and opening the Far West to 


®From The Wabash. Copyright, 1940, by 
William FE. Wilson. 


American development. And on the banks 
of the Wabash has been nurtured the rare 
fusion of Southern grace and Yankee in- 
dustry which, for more than a century, 
has made the Hoosier one of the finest 
American types. 


RIVERS OF THE GREAT PLAINS 
The Region 


The Great Plains region is the thresh- 
old of the West. It is the semi-arid 
transition from the humid lands to the 
really arid section. It is neither forest 
nor desert, but the realm of short grass, 
It is mostly a vast plain almost as level 
as the ocean, crossed by long, shallow 
rivers on their way from the mountains 
to the Father of Waters. Most of the 
rivers of the Great Plains, for in- 
stance, the Arkansas and the Missouri, 
lie partly in the western mountains and 
partly in the fertile, rolling Middle 
West, as well as in the Great Plains 
Region. Some of them, however, lie 
wholly on the Great Plains and hence 
may be taken as representative of that 
region. Of these, the Powder River is 
undoubtedly the most characteristic 
child of the Great Plains. 


Books on Rivers of the Great Plains 


So far, only three books dealing 
with the Great Plains Region have been 
published: 


The Arkansas’, by Clyde Brion Davis 
The Missouri’, by Stanley Vestal 
Powder River, by Struthers Burt 


The Powder River 


Struthers Burt, in Powder River, de- 


7 This book deals in part with the Middle 
West. 
* This book deals in part with the South. 
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scribes his subject in the following 
dramatic manner: 


Some rivers are feminine, those that run 
through green reaches and trim meadows, 
but the river which it is my exciting task 
to attempt to describe, is purely mascu- 
line, with every masculine virtue and 
most masculine vices. 

A purely American river, too. Not a 
trace of any other land about it. It heads 
in the very heart of the United States 
just east of the continent’s backbone, and 
not a breath of the Atlantic nor the Pa- 
cific blows upon it. 

A buckaroo among rivers. A bow- 
legged, broken-nosed buckaroo, secretive, 
sardonically humorous, minding its own 
business: casual, insouciant, but swift and 
deadly in action, a jaunty twist to its bat- 
tered Stetson. That's the Powder! 

A narrow, yellow, w inding little river, 
twisting often between cut banks of sand 
or clay, high or low, sheered off as by a 
knife, with every now and then grooves 
of cottonwoods affording the only shade. 

Neither a broad river, then, nor a 
pretty one, nor a long one.” 


The first chapter of Powder River 
is entitled “Grass.” Other chapters deal 
with the earliest inhabitants, the In- 
dians, the Spanish explorers, the trail 
blazers and fur traders, Indian wars 
and massacres, the cowboys, rustling 
and cowman-sheepherder feuds, the 
farmers, and legends. There is one 
amusing chapter on “Cattle Kates” 
(female cattle ranchers and guntoters), 
and another entitled “‘Ladies in Pants” 
(being a history of dude ranching). 
The final chapter is entitled “Tally,” 
which means, in shortgrass speech, to 
count your cattle. Summing up his 
book in this chapter the author writes: 


®°From Powder River: Let ’Er Buck. Copy- 
right, 1938, by Struthers Burt. 


If you have imagination, and will turn 
your eyes back to the base of the Big 
Horns, down there where just below you 
the Bozeman Trail ran, you will see a 
procession; slow moving, impalpable, 
shimmering, with the haze of dusk. 

Hunters on spotted ponies following 
the buffalo. Ponies dragging travois. War- 
riors riding, the women following them 
in their blankets. Carrington and his 
marching cavalry. The Cheyennes, naked, 
and with torn feet. Red Cloud and his 
armies. The wagons and horsemen of the 
Invaders. The scattered, quick-trotting 
figures of the Hole-in-the-Wall men. A 
hundred thousand cattle, horns tossing, 
dust rising like powdered gold. Then, like 
a ground fog moving slowly over the 
vast natural grazing ground, thousands of 
gray sheep striking their sharp feet into 
the grass. . When the grass on the 
Powder is as high once more as a horse’s 
knees it will be a sign that we have dis- 
covered what we should have known in 
the beginning. 


All through the book, the reader is 
conscious of the importance of grass on 
the various folk who peopled this re- 
gion. Grass produced the culture— 


bluestem, buffalo grass, slough grass, 
bunch grass, miles and miles of it, up to a 
horse’s withers. The Sioux followed the 
buffalo, the buffalo followed the grass 
across the greatest grasslands this coun- 
try has ever known. Up from the south, 
from southern W yoming, across the 
dead line of the North Platte, came other 
seekers of the grass; the cattlemen who 
had been waiting for the Sioux to be 
driven out; Texans most of them, who 
had been held up for over ten years in 
their gigantic, dust- blown trek from the 
Red and the Canadian, and the shores of 
the Gulf itself. They moved into the 
Powder River country, with their long- 
horns and their horses, and their fam- 
ilies, and their cowboys. They had found 
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their home . . . this sweet grass country, 
with the mountain streams coming down 
from the pines and firs and aspens of the 
Big Horns. 


RIVERS OF THE PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST 


The Region 


The Pacific Southwest is the smallest 
major region of the United States, but 
probably has the best claim to being 
unique. It comprises about two-thirds 
of the state of California and consists 
of a very narrow coastal plain, majestic 
mountains, and a large interior grassy 
lowland known as the Great Valley. 
The whole of this region is a sun- 
drenched land of mild winters and hot 
summers, often called the American 
Mediterranean. 

Down from the peaks of the High 
Sierras flow stream after stream, a num- 
ber of which coalesce to form the 
Sacramento River. In many respects, 
the Sacramento may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the entire Pacific South- 
west. 


Books on Rivers of the 
Pacific Southwest 


Two books dealing with the rivers 
of the Pacific Southwest have been 
published: 


The Salinas, by Anne B. Fisher 
The Sacramento, by Julian Dana 


The Sacramento 


Julian Dana’s volume, The Sacra- 
mento, appeared early in the series. In 
it the author describes his stream by 


saying, 


The Sacramento rises at Big Springs near 


Mt. Shasta and runs 320 miles to its delta 
joining with the tidal reaches of the San 
Joaquin. The river runs south through 
the Great Valley of California to San 
Francisco, where it is finally lost in the 
Golden Gate. 

In the beginning, it flows through 
glades where azaleas bloom, past fern and 
watercress and swaying alders, through 
mountain meadows, and surges on to meet 
three tributaries which are born high in 
marshy meadowlands. . . 

Below Red Bluff, the Sacramento en- 
ters the Great Valley that stretches 400 
miles long and half a hundred wide, 
fenced by an unbroken mountain wall. It 
courses on past red clay and high boulder 
banks, past village and rancho and the 
city that bears the river’s name, past fac- 
tory and houseboat and busy wharf lines, 
taking on the slowness of a tidal stream 
where vineyards and orchards grow 
down to its banks. It wanders through 
delta lands . . . and through the open 
gate that fronts the Pacific.’° 


Part I deals with the river itself. 
Part Il recounts the conquest of the 
Sacramento Valley by early explorers 
—soldiers, priests, adventurers, trad- 
ers, and trappers. They were Span- 
iards, Russians, Frenchmen, English- 
men, and Americans. Part III is the 
story of the rise of Sutter’s commercial 
empire, and its decline following the 
discovery of gold. Part IV is a history 
of the use of the land. 


For ten years after it was discovered, 
gold dominated the history of California. 
Then in Civil War days, when the har- 
vests taken from ound al quartz began 
to lessen, the fertile land showed itself to 
be California’s future. During the forty 
years that led into the new century, the 


10 The Sacramento: River of Gold. Copyright, 
1939, by Julian Dana. 
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once free grass of the cattle ranges was 
fenced; the great herds disappeared, and 
the grainfields came; new settlers arrived 
by the hundred thousand whom gold had 
not called; markets and railroads pros- 
pered; and the grain fields changed into 
vineyards and orchards which heralded 
the intensive farming of today. 


Part V, “River Days,” attempts to 
show the influence of the river on the 
lives of the people of the area. 


RIVERS OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


The Pacific Northwest is twin to 
California in being part of the sunset 
edge of the nation, and like it in its 
towering mountains and narrow low- 
lands. But there the likeness ends. Here 
is no sundrenched land, but a realm of 
giant forests often drenched in rain and 
mist. Here is no story of gold, cattle, 
and orange groves; but an epic of 
fish, sawlogs, and an inland empire of 
wheat. 

One great master river dominates 
this region—the mighty Columbia, 
which men once called the Oregon. Its 
saga has not yet been written, but a 
volume on this river is now in prepara- 
tion. 


RIVERS OF THE INTERMOUN- 
TAIN WEST 


The Region 


The West, or as its inhabitants call 
it, “The Intermountain Country,” is the 
largest region of the United States. It 
stretches from the Rocky Mountains 
westward to the Sierra Nevadas, and 
from the Mexican border northward 
to the Blue Mountains of Oregon. It is 


a land of towering forested mountains, 
vast grassy plateaus, and endless desert 
basins. It is the nation’s most sparsely 
peopled region and the last to be set- 
tled. Here, where space is plentiful and 
water scarce, the American people 
have built an empire of cattle, sheep, 
horses, and dude ranches, of mining 
towns and irrigation projects. 


Books on Rivers of the Inter- 
mountain W est 


To date, two books have been pub- 
lished on Western rivers, namely, 


The Colorado, by Frank Waters 
The Humboldt, by Dale Morgan 


The Colorado 


The plan of the book, The Colo- 
rado, is very similar to that of others 
of this series. Part I deals with the 
river itself, the high country, the shin- 
ing mountains, mesas and plateaus, the 
river delta, and the desert. Part II dis- 
cusses the conquerors, the padres, the 
trappers, the outcasts, the travellers, 
the people, and the inheritors. Part III 
traces the history of the economic de- 
velopment of the Imperial Valley, the 
planning and operation of the Colorado 
River Project, the building of Boulder 
Dam, the construction of canals and 
aqueducts, and the treaty with Mexico 
over water rights. Part IV is devoted 
entirely to the geology and beauty of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Mr. Waters’ word picture of the 
Grand Canyon is a gem of verbal 


imagery: 


Grand Canyon is the world’s largest 
and oldest book. It is over 15,000 a 
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thick and it contains the history of two 
thousand million years. Though its pages 
are wrinkled, creased and worn, they are 
brilliantly colored and beautifully en- 
graved. 

Thumb down through its rock pages. 

The Rocky Mountains upside down, 
an immense intaglio instead of a cameo. 
A mountain chain, as it were, nearly 300 
miles long, up to 18 miles wide, but a 
mile deep instead of a mile high. 

Say this and there is no more to be 
said. See it in one look and there is noth- 
ing more to see. 

Most rivers are confined to the needs 
and histories of men. Like roads, they 
seem inconsequential without their trav- 
elers. The Colorado is an outlaw. It be- 
longs to the ancient, eternal earth. As no 
other, it is savage and unpredictable of 
mood, peculiarly American in character. 
It has for its background the haunting 
sweep of the illimitable horizons, the im- 
mensities of unbroken wilderness. From 
perpetually snow-capped peaks to stifling 
deserts below sea level, it cuts the deepest 
and truest cross-section through the con- 
tinent."! 


SOME EVALUATIONS 


The thirty-one volumes so far pub- 
lished are of very uneven quality, but 
in general they are good literature. 
Moreover, they make stimulating and, 
at times, exciting reading. These lit- 
erary men proved to be discerning ob- 
servers. Occasionally they produced 
gems of geographic portrayal, and they 
have turned up many pieces of for- 
gotten history. 

There is a challenge to geographers 
in Constance Skinner’s declaration that, 
“The average American has been pre- 
vented from a profound self-knowl- 
edge as a citizen” by not having 


11From The Colorado. Copyright, 1946, by 
Frank Waters. 


learned about the rivers and their in- 
habitants. What she is implying is that 
the citizenry of the greatest nation on 
earth has been educationally deprived 
of almost all knowledge of its own hu- 
man geography because American 
schools have taught almost none of it. 
There are obvious weaknesses in 
these volumes. Many of the authors 
have tried to make geographical cor- 
relations, but, being unfamiliar with 
the modern techniques of the Ameri- 
can geographer, they frequently have 
fallen into the pitfall of environmental 
determinism—sometimes tinged with 
mysticism. Factual errors also occur. 
More serious than these is the gen- 
eral weakness in understanding and 
handling the regional method by all 
the authors except Davidson, and per- 
haps Coffin. For instance, Burt (Pow- 
der River) tries to tie his regional 
treatment to a river basin, when all 
about him nature has delineated a re- 
gion by grass. Dana (The Sacramento) 
tries to make a region out of a river, 
even in sight of an overwhelming 
ready-made unit—the Great Valley. 
Waters (The Colorado) similarly 
scarcely perceives that nature has made 
his region a great intermountain em- 
pire of aridity in which the Colorado is 
only one incidental fragment. Seldom 
do the authors sense the profound sig- 
nificance of the integration of man 
and place and its varying patterns, nor 
do they seem generally to sense what 
sets the boundaries of those patterns. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The series, Rivers of America, is not 
an isolated occurrence in the literature 
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of the United States. Rather, it is part 
of a general trend toward regionalism. 
Already, a comparable series on the 
lakes of America is being prepared”, 
and a series dealing with the land re- 
gions of the nation has been projected. 
Furthermore, a long series of articles 
on the great American cities has been 
appearing in The Saturday Evening 
Post. All told, these constitute an im- 
portant new body of material which 
might be utilized with benefit in edu- 
cation. 

To the teacher of American litera- 
ture, these river books offer a new 
basis for presentation of his subject. 
Heretofore, literature has been pre- 
sented by historical periods or schools 
of thought. Presentation by region of 
origin may seem revolutionary to 
many, but it is a method which has 
demonstrable validity—a validity aris- 
ing from the fact that both the motiva- 
tion for writing and the substance of 
what is written are largely drawn from 
the immediate environment of the au- 
thor. Mindful of this, the discerning 
teacher can use these books as instru- 
ments for providing the environmental 
background for a very large number 
of literary works. This, in turn, af- 
fords an enlarged basis for literary” in- 
terpretation which may be regarded as 
the primary objective in the teaching 
of literature. 

To the teacher of social studies the 
series would seem to promise even 
more. In the history class, for instance, 
these volumes afford invaluable col- 
lateral reading. Not only have the au- 


12 The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


thors turned up many important bits 
of forgotten historical lore, but they 
have succeeded in pinning the main 
currents of history down to the land 
itself. This reveals the “essential reason- 
ableness of history” to the student who 
heretofore has often been prone to 
view the subject as “a connected se- 
quence of abstractions.” Reading The 
Wabash makes the campaigns of 
George Rogers Clark immortal; the 
rise of maritime New England is ren- 
dered unforgettable by The Kennebec; 
the westward movement comes alive in 
The Kaw, The Humboldt, and Pow- 
der River. 

In the geography class, the teacher 
will find that these volumes serve two 
exceedingly useful purposes. First, they 
depict human society as a vital or- 
ganism with a past, present, and future 
which is all in one piece, and with a 
deep and significant integration with 
place. Second, they bring the natural 
environment to life for the student. 
Rivers reach their arms into the doings 
of men; grass and forest spring to life, 
the land with its mountains, canyons, 
valleys, and plains obtrudes itself upon 
human affairs; climate, soils, and min- 
eral resources beckon or repel in ways 
which they do not in textbooks. 

In the civics and modern problems 
classes, the books may also be utilized 
to considerable advantage. Problems of 
immigration and assimilation, minority 
race problems, social and economic 
cleavages, and governmental problems 
and policies are rooted in the material 
presented by the authors. These latter, 
for instance, show an astonishingly ripe 
appreciation for the problems of con- 
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servation of resources: conservation of 
forests and fisheries in The Kennebec, 
of range grassland in Powder River, of 
water and waterpower in The Colo- 
rado, and of soil and human resources 
in many of the volumes. 

The books might well be read and 


studied by all teachers as a means of 
rendering their approach to the teach- 
ing process less humdrum and lacking 
in drama. Despite their shortcomings, 
these volumes illustrate the type of 
material which the classroom teacher 


needs in his thinking. 
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Office of the Dean 


IGNORANCE, servility, and hunger—these are 
the aims of the Soviet foreign policy for the 
people of Europe, Dean William F. Russell 
told an all-college lecture audience August 
13 in the Horace Mann Auditorium. Dean 
Russell, who returned July 15 from a tour 
of the continent, described the Russian pol- 
icy since the end of the war as intended to 
keep the Europeans weak so that the cor- 
rupted communism of Lenin, which is really 
Bolshevism, may triumph. 

Tracing the development of communist 
thought through Marx to Lenin and finally 
Molotov, the Dean declared that Lenin per- 
verted Marx, and Stalin and Molotov have 
“degraded even the degraded ideas of 
Lenin.” He lauded the Marshall Plan as 
“the most direct and least costly reply that 
we can make to the Bolsheviks,” adding that 
“sweet reasonableness will not work on a 
rattlesnake.” 

Dean Russell addressed the Advanced 
School Dinner August 6 in the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club, on the topic, “Their Finest 
Hour.” 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


A conference a month was the record of 
Professor Irving Lorge during April, May, 
and June. At the request of the Institute of 
Mathematical Statistics, Professor Lorge 
gave a 30-minute paper on “Sequential 
Analysis” at the 27th meeting of the East- 
ern Psychological Association in Atlantic 
City April 26. He was also one of the 
participants in a round table on “Certain 
Recent Statistical Developments.” 
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In May, Professor Lorge led a workshop 
on “Recent Discoveries Relating to the 
Adult Learning Process” at West Point in 
connection with the 22nd annual meeting 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. He completed his intermittent con- 
ference tour at the second regional work- 
shop for extension subject matter specialists 
at Raleigh, N. C., June 18 to 20. Professor 
Lorge lectured in Raleigh on the “Psychol- 
ogy of the Adult,” the “Psychology of 
Learning,” and “Effective Teaching Meth- 
ods in Adult Education,” also acting as 
consultant to conference workshops. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


In order that experiences might be shared 
by those working cooperatively in public 
schools, the Institute staff invited members 
of the Detroit Citizenship Study to Teachers 
College for a conference June 2 and 3, and 
the group on intercultural education of the 
American Council on Education to the Col- 
lege early this spring. Both conferences 
were concerned primarily with effective 
functioning of such groups. 


WokrksnHops in the West and Middle West 
claimed the time of a large segment of the 
Institute staff during June. Associate Dean 
Hollis L. Caswell and Professors Ruth Cun- 
ningham, Hubert Evans, and Gordon Mac- 
kenzie worked with the personnel of the 
cooperating schools attending the annual 
Denver workshops, with Dean Caswell 
speaking to the entire group on “Important 
Elements in Curriculum Improvement.” 
At the Kansas City, Mo., workshop, cen- 
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tered on developing the common learnings 
program, Professor Mackenzie advised the 
group on the bases for organizing learning 
experiences in a core program, while Dr. 
Chandos Reid took as her special considera- 
tion the meaning and functioning of guid- 
ance in the core program. Dean Caswell 
addressed the workshop on “Basic Consid- 
erations in Curriculum Planning.” At the 
annual Springfield, Mo., workshop, Profes- 
sor Evans served as special consultant to the 
high school teachers in the field of science. 


Proressor Florence Stratemeyer also spent 
the opening days of the fall term at the 
Springfield Conference, working with the 
teachers to see how plans made previously 
for the first days of the school year might 
be carried forward. Earlier she discussed 
with teachers from Bowerman Elementary 
School the work they had done last year on 
developing records of children’s growth in 
relation to the program built on persistent 
life situations. The group studied the kind 
of situations in which the whole school 
might participate, the allocation of experi- 
ence, and ways teachers may plan in ad- 
vance. 


In September, Margaret Lindsey, former as- 
sociate in curriculum and teaching, joined 
the department of education at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. During the 
summer, she worked on the report of the 
study by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges on the standards for ac- 
crediting institutions. 


Researcn Associate Rose Lammel was a 
consultant on the problem of the relation- 
ship of science to the total curriculum at 
Lehigh University July 17, and attended the 
Cincinnati Teachers Institute, a pre-school 
work conference set up on a voluntary 
basis, from September 2 to 6. She considered 
the problem of science in general education 
as included in the elementary school at the 
latter conference. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Art the first session of the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development, 
sponsored by the NEA and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics with the co- 
operation of Teachers College, Cornell 
University, Springfield College, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, the University of Michi- 
gan, and the University of California, Pro- 
fessor Kenneth D. Benne _ represented 
Teachers College on the laboratory faculty. 

Held from June 16 to July 4 at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Me., the purpose of the 
Laboratory was to provide skill training in 
techniques of group leadership, group 
thinking, and group action for 75 top ad- 
ministrative and training personnel. A re- 
search program in human relations (made 
possible by a grant from the Office of Naval 
Research) was also conducted by a staff of 
35 clinical and group psychologists. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


SUMMARIZATION of studies on the personal- 
ity and adjustment of teachers made over a 
period of six years by Professor Percival M. 
Symonds appeared in the May issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research under the 
title, “The Personality of the Teacher.” 
Another article, “Release of Repressed 
Tendencies,” was published by Professor 
Symonds in the June issue of the American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, based on papers 
secured in a class on mental hygiene. 

At a conference on measurement held by 
the University of Michigan in June under 
the auspices of the Institute of Human Ad- 
justment, Professor Symonds read a paper 
on “A Personality Survey of a Junior High 
School.” 
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Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor John K. Norton appeared before 
committees of both houses of Congress in 
April. On April 20 and 21, he supported the 
need for federal aid to education before the 
Senate committee on education and labor, 
and registered his approval of federal aid 
before a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, April 30. 

The American Forum of the Air guests 
for August 19 included Professor Norton, 
who participated in a discussion of the topic, 
“Do We Need Federal Aid for Education?” 
He also addressed the annual meeting of the 
Associated Boards of Education of Essex 
County, N. J., April 29, on “National 
Trends in State Aid.” 


GUIDANCE 


On leave during the spring semester and 
summer session, Professor Harry D. Kitson 
vacationed in Pasadena, Calif. He addressed 
the Colorado branch of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association in Denver 
once, and the Southern California branch 
of the Association on two occasions. Pro- 
fessor Kitson also spoke to a class in vo- 
cational guidance at Stanford University, 
which was being taught by Henry B. Mc- 
Daniel (Ph. D. 1941). Revisions of two of 
Professor Kitson’s books, How to Find the 
Right Vocation, and 1 Find My Vocation, 
appeared this spring. 


From May 1 to 3, Professor Ruth Strang 
participated in the conference on rural life 
and education, South Atlantic states, at 
Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., speaking on “De- 
veloping World Good Will Through Bet- 
ter Community Living” at the general meet- 
ing May 2. She also addressed morning and 
afternoon sessions of the second annual con- 


ference on evaluation in education con- 
ducted by the University of Conrfecticut, 
May 28, discussing “Using Evaluation Re- 
sults in Pupil Guidance.” 

Professor Strang again served as con- 
sultant in the summer workshop on “Total 
Health Education of the Child,” sponsored 
by the Massachusetts State Department of 
Health, division of child hygiene, for super- 
intendents, principals, nurses, and school 
doctors. 


Cuares N. Morris, formerly a part-time as- 
sistant in guidance, was appointed instructor 
in vocational guidance and occupational ad- 
justment in May. Mr. Morris received his 
bachelor’s degree from New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, and his mas- 
ter’s degree from Teachers College in June. 
He has also taught high school in New 
York State, and served with the Army. 


Division IV 
Instruction 
SPEECH 


“Speech in Modern Education” was the 
topic of Professor Magdalene Kramer’s lec- 
ture at a luncheon meeting which closed 
the conference on speech and dramatics at 
the University of Michigan July 26 and 27 


FINE ARTS 


At the Cincinnati summer meetings of the 
NEA Professor Edwin Ziegfeld was elected 
president of the art department of the As- 
sociation. 


Eprrep by Professor Arthur R. Young, an 
Art Bibliography was compiled in August 
by members of the art staff, and is on sale 
through the Bureau of Publications at 
Teachers College. The publication is a se- 
lected bibliography developed particularly 
for use by teachers of art. 
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“Art Education Today” was the topic of 
two talks given by Professor Elise E. Ruffini 
during the summer. She spoke to 125 nuns 
at the Convent Mary Immaculate in Hart- 
ford, Conn., July 23, and addressed students 
at Fordham University August 1. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


In addition to serving as adjudicator for 
the Connecticut State Band Festival at Nor- 
walk May 10, Professor Ernest E. Harris 
was guest conductor of the state band of 
1,000 pieces. He appeared on radio FM 
station WGHF with the Teachers College 
Little Symphony April 19. 

Volume Two of Young America at the 
Violin, which is co-authored by Professor 
Harris, Professor Raymond Burrows, and 
Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn, was released in 
April. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressors Helen Judy-Bond and _ Lillian 
Locke attended the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting in June, where 
Professor Locke was appointed a member 
of the research committee of the division of 
textiles and clothing, and Professor Bond 
was reappointed chairman of the program 
of work committee of the Association. Pro- 
fessor Bond will also represent the Asso- 
ciation in cooperating with the Institute of 
International Education. 


Wirn public health officers from various 
parts of the country, equipment manufac- 
turers, and others interested in the sanitary 
aspects of large quantity food service, Pro- 
fessor Orpha Mae Thomas attended the 
first annual institute of the National Sanita- 
tion Foundation in Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
June. 

Professor Thomas also attended the short 
course of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion in Chicago, and spoke before the Per- 
sonnel Institute of the American Hospital 
Association, held in Ann Arbor, June 24. 


With her husband, Dr. Samuel O. 
Thomas, research mycologist at Lederle 
Laboratories, she was initiated into the 
Purdue Chapter of Sigma Xi June 2. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Berore he departed to spend his sabbatical 
leave during the winter semester in Europe, 
studying vocational education in the Scandi- 
navian countries, Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner was re-elected president of the 
United Business Education Association and 
chairman of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education for the following academic 
year. He also prepared a report on signifi- 
cant researches in business education for the 
June issue of Review of Educational Re- 
search, dealing with “Education for Work 
and Family Living.” 


SPEAKER at the Boston University business 
education conference August 1 was Pro- 
fessor Thelma M. Potter, whose topic was 
“Prognosis in the General Clerical Field.” 


Division V 


Nursing Education 


Tue first postwar International Council of 
Nurses Congress in Atlantic City during 
May was well attended by Teachers Col- 
lege people. Following the Congress, 89 
nurses from 23 countries came to Teachers 
College for a special conference on orien- 
tation to nursing and nursing education in 
the United States, and a course, international 
aspects of nursing. To provide hospitality 
and other assistance to many of these nurses, 
the Nursing Education Club raised a fund 
of over $1,000. 


Associate Dean Hollis L. Caswell opened 
the alumnae reunion and conference of the 
Division May 19, paying tribute to Pro- 
fessors Isabel M. Stewart and R. Louise 
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McManus. Professor Stewart replied with 
a description of the changes in nursing edu- 
cation and the adjustments made necessary 
by the war in the profession and in Teach- 
ers College, while Professor McManus in- 
troduced the members of the Division’s 
staff to the audience and reviewed the com- 
position of the student body. 

The afternoon meeting was highlighted by 
speeches from Professor Eli Ginzberg of 
Columbia, and Miss Pearl Mclver, chief of 
the office of public health nursing, U. S. 
Public Health Service, who pointed out the 
need for a correct appraisal of the nurse 
shortage and an understanding of the under- 
lying causes. 

A panel discussion May 20 on “Employer- 
Faculty Responsibility in Developing Nurs- 
ing Personnel on the Job and in the Uni- 
versity” had as participants Professor R. 
Freeman Butts; Marion G. Randall, execu- 
tive director, Visiting Nurse Service of New 
York; Ruth Sleeper, director, school of 
nursing and nursing service, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston; Dorothy Wilson, 
instructor in public health nursing for the 
Division; Mary Ellen Manley, director, di- 
vision of nursing, New York City Depart- 
ment of Hospitals, and John H. Hayes, 
president, American Hospital Association, 
and director, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York. Dr. Thomas D. Dublin, professor of 
preventive medicine and community health, 
Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, 
presided over the panel, and led the discus- 
sion which followed. 


Proressor Stewart and Professor Elizabeth 
C. Burgess, both of whom retired in June, 
were honored at an alumnae reception and 
dinner at the Men’s Faculty Club May 10. 
Special funds donated by former students of 
the Division were presented to establish the 
Isabel M. Stewart scholarship and loan fund 
and the Elizabeth C. Burgess lecture fund. 
Miss Lucile Petry, chairman of the alumnae 
committee, acted as toastmistress, and many 
former associates and fellow faculty mem- 
bers paid tribute to Miss Stewart and Miss 


Burgess, who now hold the rank of pro- 
fessor emeritus. 


ForMER students and graduates of the Di- 
vision held a dinner meeting during the 
National League of Nursing Education Con- 
vention which was held in Seattle during 
September, and considered organizational 
plans for an alumnae association of the Di- 
vision. 

Professor McManus, new director of the 
Division, attended the convention to con- 
duct a meeting in relation to the activities 
of the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion’s committee on measurement and edu- 
cational guidance, of which she is chairman. 


FoLLowinG the summer session, Professor 
Virginia Henderson visited nursing centers 
in the southwestern states and on the Pacific 
Coast. Professor Henderson was also chair- 
man of a group discussing “Cooperative 
Planning in Advanced Nursing Courses” at 
the Seattle League meeting, and she subse- 
quently attended the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation House of Delegates conference 
which was held in Chicago. 


Mrs. Margaret M. Adams, the Division’s in- 
structor in pediatric nursing, attended the 
Fifth International Congress of Pediatrics 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel from 
July 14 to 17. Fifty-six different countries 
were represented at the conference, the first 
one this group has held in the United 
States. 


Errecrive August 31, Miss Elsie B. Cantwell, 
secretary and instructor of the Division, re- 
signed her position. 


One regular business meeting of the Nurs- 
ing Education Club was held during the 
summer session, when Professor Emma D. 
Sheehy of the Curriculum and Teaching De- 
partment spoke on the “Curiosity of Chil- 
dren.” Club members and friends of mem- 
bers also enjoyed an outing at Jones Beach 
August 2. 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Ahrens, Henry W. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
art, Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Akers, Arthur Marion, teacher of English and 
dramatics, Auburn Union High School, Au- 
burn, Calif. 


Akley, Harold L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
mathematics, Quaker Ridge District School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Allard, Roberta Kellogg (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of second grade, Pierre Van Cortlandt Ele- 
mentary School, Croton, N. Y. 


Allen, Winifred Y. (A.M. 1937), supervisor, 
New York Kindergarten Association, New 
York, N. Y. 


Anderson, Edna G. (A.M. 1942), Assistant 
professor of home economics, Iowa State 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Anderson, Mary F. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of English in division of adult edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Anderson, Robert Lee, instructor in psy- 
chology, Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


Andrews, Arthur W. (A.M. 1934), principal 
and teacher of eighth grade, Madison Township 
School, Newark, Ohio. 


Armour, James D. (A.M. 1947), superin- 
tendent, Mio Agricultural High School, Mio, 
Mich. 


Armstrong, Louis W. (A.M. 1937), superin- 
tendent of Pendleton, Ore., Public Schools. 


Arnsdorff, Dorothy (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Atyeo, Henry C. (Ph.D. 1939), assistant pro- 
fessor of history, School of Commerce, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 


Backman, Daniel O. (A.M. 1947), director 
of band and orchestra, Vancouver High School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 


Bain, James Wilson (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, New York Trade School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Baker, Hazel B. (A.M. 1947), head of de- 
partment and instructor of foods, New York 
State Institute of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Baptiste, Herman C. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New 
York. 


Barden, Mary Viola (A.M. 1946), director of 
recreation, Yorkville Youth Council, New York, 
N. Y. 


Barnes, Fred P., director of curriculum, Pub- 
lic Schools, Peoria, Ill. 


Barvian, Frances A. (A.M. 1947), associate 
professor of nursing, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Beckwith, Robert R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history, Roslyn High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Beelke, Ralph G. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
art, Central School, Washingtonville, N. Y. 


Beers, Betty Elon, teacher of English, Ber- 
genfield Junior-Senior High School, Bergen- 
field, N. J. 


Belanger, Raymond S. (A.M. 1946), teach- 
ing principal, Bedford School, Bedford, N. Y. 


Bellingham, Andrew S. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of industrial arts, Public Schools, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 

Bennett, Gordon M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 


mathematics, Cranford High School, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 


Benz, Esther (A.M. 1947), teacher of English, 
Columbia Senior High School, Maplewood, 
N. J. 


Bilkovich, Lillian (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Manhasset High School, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


Bird, Herbert A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Bjork, Clarence M. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of mathematics, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette, Mich. 


Black, John H., assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Bolton, Jessie E., instructor in art, Public 
Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Bond, Alice C. (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
physical education, College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Boozer, William G. (A.M. 1946), director of 


guidance, Milwaukee University School, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


Borsik, Dolores V., instructor in chemistry 
and biology, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bowles, Luellen, associate professor of physi- 
cal education, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Braddock, Richard R., teacher of English, 
Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Bray, Warren C. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and business subjects, 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


Brown, John McPherson (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in physical education, Grover Cleve- 
land High School, Caldwell, N. J. 


Brown, Maurice Alan, teacher of chemistry 
and general science, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


Bryant, Rachel E. (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Budd, George F. (A.M. 1944), coordinator 
of off-campus services, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Burdett, Evelyn (A.M. 1929), instructor in 
design, Trenton Junior College and School of 
Industrial Arts, Trenton, N. J. 


Burghardt, Mildred (A. M. 1947), teacher of 
science, High School, East Islip, N. Y. 


Busch, Margaret M. (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, Public School, Bell- 
flower, Calif. 


Carik, John M. (A.M. 1938), assistant direc- 
tor of physical education, Central Branch 
YMCA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Carmignani, Mary E. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
dean of women, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Carter, Jack J., principal, Columbian Ele- 
mentary School, East Orange, N. J. 


Chaddock, Eleanor (A.M. 1947), kindergarten 
teacher, Alexander School, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 


Christeson, Wayne (Ed.D. 1947), professor 
of music, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, De Kalb, Ill. 


Coates, Edward (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
_— education and coach, Royalton-Hart- 
and Central School, Middleport, N. Y. 


Cofran, Lester E. (A.M. 1941), coordinator of 
elementary schools, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Congdon, Richard H. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of social studies, Lake Forest, Ill., Day School. 


Conte, Elouise W. (B.S. 1947), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Milford, Del. 


Cook, Harriet (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Public Schools, Newton, Iowa. 


Corrough, Clifford J., director of Guidance, 
High School, Belleville, Ill. 


Cotton, William J. (A.M. 1947), elementary 
school teacher, Public School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Crawford, Norman P. (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in English, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Cressy, Richard W., head of history depart- 
ment, Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Cuthbert, Kenneth N. (Ed.D. 1947), professor 
of music education, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ill. 


Dakin, Eugene L. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
art, New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Daley, Courtland James (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of science, High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Davis, Mary Houston (A.M. 1934), instructor 
in English, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


DeWitt, Florence (B.S. 1947), public health 
staff nurse, Visiting Nurse Service, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Dexter, Edna Jane Nesbitt, instructor in 
physical education, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Dillenbeck, Douglas D. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of speech and dramatics, Nott Terrace High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dodds, Elsie V. M., executive housekeeper 
and dietitian, Margaret and Sarah Switzer 
Foundation, Manasquan, N. J. 


Dott, Louise Barten (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
home economics, Wellington C. Mepham High 
School, Merrick, N. Y. 


Duggins, Lydia A. (Ed.D. 1946), assistant 
professor of education, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Dunbar, Donald S. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
psychology, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


Dunham, J. Sherwood (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of sixth grade, Public School, Niagara Falls, 
Bs 
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Dunn, Helen M., teacher of English and his- 
tory, Punahou School, Honolulu, T. H. 


Durnin, Richard G., teacher of social studies 
and science, Public School, Haverhill, Mass. 


Dustman, Leo V., teacher of mathematics, 


High School, Spring Valley, N .Y. 


Ehret, Walter Charles, director of vocal 
music, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Eldredge, Myrtle (A.M. 1946), dean of 
women, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 


Ericson, Jane A., teacher of first grade, 
Woodmere Academy, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Forbes, Ernest F., superintendent of schools, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Freeman, George P., instructor in elementary 
education and psychology, Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute, Ruston, La. 


Freiheit, Dorothy (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
art, Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 


Frownfelter, Louise G. (A.M. 1941), acting 
head of speech department, Williamsport Dick- 
inson Seminary and Junior College. Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Fuller, Shirley E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Chatham, N. J. 


Gardner, Randolph S. (Ed.D. 1947), assistant 
professor of mathematics, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Garner, Marvin P. (A.M. 1947), imstructor 
in art, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Glickman, Harry A. (A.M. 1945), athletic 
director, James Center, New York, N. Y. 


Gobel, Max, teacher of English and dramatics, 
Petaluma High School, Petaluma, Calif. 


Godshall, Frances R., instructor in foods and 
nutrition, St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Gould, Helen E. (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
physical education, High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Gresham, Nancy C. (A.M. 1947), assistant to 
head of speech department, Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga. 


Gurka, John E., teacher of English, Briarcliff 
High School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Hadley, Ruth B. (A.M. 1944), supervising 
teacher of seventh and eighth grades and super- 
visor of student teachers, San Francisco State 
College and Frederick Burt School. 


Hale, Gifford G., principal, Chatham Elemen- 
tary School, Chatham, N. J. 


Hansen, Kenneth J., head of department of 
business education, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo. 


Hatch, Clifford L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English and guidance counselor, Phoenix, Ariz., 
Union High School and Junior College. 


Haughey, Charles J., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Stamford, Conn. 


Heisler, Edmond H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history and English and coach, Haverford 
School, Haverford, Pa. 


Hendler, Arthur (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
mathematics, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Hill, Alberta D. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, N. D. 


Hill, Arthur T., instructor in physical edu- 
cation and social studies, Eastern Montana 
State Normal School, Billings, Mont. 


Hopkins, Frances Ruth (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of history, Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Howard, Donnie (A.M. 1940), director of 
residences, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Hubler, H. Clark (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of science, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, Conn. 


Hunt, Valerie V. (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Huth, MariLuise (A.M. 1935), assuciate pro- 
fessor of German, Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa. 


Jenkins, Elizabeth, teacher of history, Hol- 
land Hall, Tulsa, Okla. 

Johnson, Herbert F. (A.M. 1934), superin- 
tendent of schools, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Keefe, Eugene F. (A.M. 1940), director of 
physical education, New York State Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, White Plains, N. Y. 

Keller, William E. (A.M. 1946), county 
supervisor of elementary education, Orange 
County, Orlando, Fla. 

Kincaid, William Amos (Ed.D. 1946), super- 
intendent of schools, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Kirk, Alice J. (Ed.D. 1946), dean of home 
economics, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Komoroski, Leon C. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


nr. Margaret (M.S. 1947), nutrition 
specialist, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 


lege, Pa. 
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Lawrence, Richard E. (A.M. 1947), teacher 


of social studies, Public School, Rye, N. Y. 


Leavitt, Howard B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English and social studies, High School, 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Leone, Anthony J., teacher of social studies, 
Union School, East Islip, N. Y. 


Lide, David A. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
psychology, Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J. 


Long, C. Darl (Ph.D., 1941), principal, High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Lovinger, Warren C., associate secretary, 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Maisch, Frances, manager of service depart- 
ments, YWCA, New Haven, Conn. 


Manitsas, William P. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in art, State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 


Mason, David W., teacher of social studies, 
Punahou School, Honolulu, T. H. 


Mason, Helen B. (A.M. 1933), headmistress, 
Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mather, Mary E., professor of home eco- 
nomics and head of the department, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 


McCalmon, George A. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of dramatics, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McCausland, Edwin L., Jr. (A.M. 1946), 
teacher of fifth grade, Public School, Nyack, 
N. Y. 


McGinley, Anne R. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in home economics, Temple University, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


Mearns, Theona Rothermel (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of speech, Public Schools, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Mehr, Norman H. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


Mendenhall, James E.. (Ph.D. 1930), manag- 
ing editor, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Merkler, Irene C., librarian, High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 


Mesrobian, Peter (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Miller, Eleanor Carolyn, teacher of arts and 
crafts, also care of museum, Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College, Sitka, Alaska. 


Miller, Joseph W. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 


English, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Miller, Mary Isabel (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English, Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 


Milner, Ernest J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, Public Schools, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Miner, Edwin H. (A.M. 1929), associate com- 
missioner, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Morgan, Helen K. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Public School, Ardsley, N. Y. 


Morgan, Robert M. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in psychology, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Morris, Esther Jeanne, kindergarten teacher, 
Public Schools, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Mortimer, Burton H. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of mathematics and science, Central School, 
Philmont, N. Y. 


Mulholland, Walter E. (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in psychology, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 


Munger, Alice O. (A. M. 1947), teacher- 
counselor, Upjohn School for Physically Handi- 
capped Children, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Murphy, Leora A. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
physical education, High School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Murrell, Nell H., head resident and counselor, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Nardone, Michael, teacher of Italian and Eng- 
lish, High School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Needy, John A., Jr., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 
Neeley, Nancy Dorcas (A.M. 1947), instruc- 


tor in home economics, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Nichols, Margaret E. (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
garten teacher, Kensington School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Oberholtzer, Kenneth E. (Ph.D. 1937), super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colo. 

O'Neill, Catherine E. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in chemistry, biology and anatomy, Edgewood 
Park School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Orlando, Russell T. (A.M. 1947), teacher and 
supervisor of art, South Huntington High 
School, Huntington Station, N. Y. 

Paine, Alan H. (A.M. 1947), imstructor in 
mathematics, Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vt. 


[Continued in the November Recorp] 
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CLEVELAND’s new superintendent of schools 
is Mark C. ScHINNERER (A.M. 1923), who 
has been an assistant superintendent for 
nine years. Mr. Schinnerer joined the 
Cleveland school system in 1923 as a teacher 
and assistant principal. He succeeds Dr. 
Charles H. Lake, who is retiring after four- 
teen years as superintendent. For the past 
year, Mr. Schinnerer has been first as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of the 
elementary division. 


AssociaTe dean of women and instructor of 
psychology at Southwestern University, 
Memphis, Tenn., since 1943, HELEN Bripcer 
Gorvon (A.M. 1941) has been appointed 
dean of women at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. Miss Gordon has also 
served as assistant to the dean of women and 
as assistant in the psychology department at 
the University of Louisville, Ky. 


New head football coach and assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind., is Epwin R. 
SnaveLy (A.M. 1938), former director of 
athletics at Moravian College, Bethlehem, 
Pa., and head football coach at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., State Teachers College since 1939. 


As the first man to be appointed chief of 
the recently established Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development in the Secondary Educa- 
tion Division of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Freperick H. Bair 
(Ph.D. 1934) assumed his duties October 1. 
Dr. Bair was formerly superintendent of 
schools in Bronxville, N. Y., and has been 
executive assistant to the state education 
commissioner since 1945. 
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Herotp C. Hunt (Ed.D. 1940) took over 
his post as new general superintendent of 
Chicago schools on August 5. Dr. Hunt 
spoke to a Parent-Teacher Association 
Workshop at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., on August 4, outlining a pro- 
gram of parent-teacher-pupil “participa- 
tion and cooperation” in school affairs as 
the basis for sound human relationships in 
the schools as in any other organization 
group. He was formerly superintendent of 
Kansas City, Mo., schools. 


IN May, Mitprep C. Borxe (A.M. 1944) 
received a dual appointment when she was 
named director of the Union University 
School of Nursing, Schenectady, N. Y., a 
division of the Albany Medical College, as 
well as director of nursing service for the 
Albany Hospital. A former director of 
nursing at the Hartford, Conn., Institute of 
Living, Miss Boeke supervised nursing ac- 
tivities and the volunteer nurse program of 
the Red Cross in Evansville, Ind., during the 
early war years. She became affiliated with 
the Albany Hospital in 1943 as assistant di- 
rector of nursing service, and became asso- 
ciate director in 1944. Miss Boeke holds a 
faculty appointment as professor of nursing 
in the Union University School of Nursing. 


A FORMER member of the faculty at Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, for two 
years, and at Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, where she served in the 
department of economics and_ business, 
EMMA McCraray, former graduate student, 
was appointed dean of Bay Path Secretarial 
School, Springfield, Mass., during the month 
of May. 
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Since May 1, Avice May Comstock (A.M. 
1945) has been assistant director of per- 
sonnel in charge of training for the North 
Atlantic area of the American Red Cross. 
Miss Comstock has served as junior field 
representative and as assistant director of 
the Red Cross field representative service. 


ForMer chief of the nursing division of the 
New York office of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Matitpa E. Dykstra (B.S. 1935), 
this spring was appointed director of the 
Administration’s nursing service, numbering 
approximately 10,500 nurses. Miss Dykstra 
was principal chief nurse at the Army’s 
Forty-eighth Evacuation Hospital in the 
China-Burma-India theatre during the war, 
and later became chief nurse at the Army 
separation center in Fort Dix, N. J. 


RESIGNING as dean of the school of educa- 
tion and director of the summer session at 
the University of Maine, Orono, GLENN 
KenpALL (Ed.D. 1941) has become chair- 
man of the division of education and psy- 
chology and director of the summer session 
at San Francisco State College. Dr. Kendall 
has also served as superintendent of educa- 
tion for the TVA; has taught in the Univer- 
sities of Louisville and Tennessee, and was 
chief of educational services for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the 
U.S. Department of Justice, in Philadelphia. 


BEGINNING September 1, Warren G. Hit, 
former graduate student, took over the post 
of business manager and assistant to the 
president at New Haven, Conn., State 
Teachers College. Formerly physics and 
calculus teacher and athletic director at 
Gorham, Me., State Teachers College, Mr. 
Hill received his Master’s Degree from 
Boston University in 1941, and served over- 
seas with the Coast Guard for 32 months, 
where he was in command of three vessels. 


Satem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
appointed Anna J. Crosser (A.M. 1925) 
head of its department of home economics. 


Miss Closser, whose major field is nutrition 
and foods, was previously head of the de- 
partment of home economics at Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio. She has writ- 
ten The House and Its Furnishings, has col- 
laborated on a syllabus, The Family, and is 
working on an Anthology of Foods. 


A member of the staff of the school health 
bureau, Health and Welfare Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, since 
1937, and assistant director for three years, 
Marjorie L. Craig (A.M. 1935) was ap- 
pointed director of the bureau in the spring. 
Miss Craig has been executive secretary of 
the project on improving the education and 
defining the activities of school health per- 
sonnel, sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence for Cooperation in Health Education. 
For the past four years, she has been a 
member of the governing board of the 
National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, and chairman of the Association’s 
public relations committee. 


Tuis year’s winner of the John Newbery 
medal, awarded annually for the best chil- 
dren’s book, was Miss Hickory, a story by 
CaROLYN SHERWIN Battey, former graduate 
student, who has been writing children’s 
books since 1905. Miss Bailey’s books have 
retold stories of American history, and dis- 
cussed songs, games, and occupations. In 
1935, the Junior Literary Guild distrib- 
uted her Children of the Handcrafts. The 
Newbery award was presented at the con- 
vention of the American Library Associa- 
tion in San Francisco in July. 


Amonc those receiving the Ph.D. degree 
at Yale’s 246th commencement in June was 
Paut W. Sropparp (A.M. 1928), for four- 
teen summers a member of the English de- 
partment at Teachers College. His doctoral 
thesis, The American Lyceum, is a history 
of early American education. Since 1939, 
Dr. Stoddard has been principal of the 
Housatonic Valley Regional High School 
at Falls Village, Conn. 
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New director of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, Philadelphia, is Bertrrann W. 
Haywarp (A.M. 1940), who has been 
principal of the high school in Fitchburg, 
Mass. Mr. Hayward was a visiting lecturer 
on secondary education at the University of 
Connecticut and Harvard University in 
1946. His new position was created as part 
of an expansion program. 


PreviousL_y director of nurses at Queen’s 
Hospital, Honolulu, T. H., president of the 
Nurses’ Association of Honolulu, and 
trustee of the Nurses’ Association of Hawaii, 
Ouive MacLean Nortuwoop (A.M. 1947) 
is now director of the nursing department 
of Mountainside Hospital, Newark, N. J. 


Eart A. Dvorak (A.M. 1947) was named 
assistant professor in the department of 
business administration, Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore., in June. 


EXCHANGE teacher for one year at the Old- 
field Brow Primary School in Altrincham, 
Cheshire, England, Mary E. ALBrecut 
(A.M. 1946) of Indianapolis sailed for Ply- 
mouth on August 15. She will be in charge 
of six- and seven-year-old children. 


Senior principal of Halleck Hall, Louisville, 
Ky., since 1940, WiLL1AM F, Costow (A.M. 
1928) became assistant superintendent of 
Louisville schools on September 1. 


Stuart R. IkKELEr, former graduate student, 
is the newly-appointed principal of Falk 
School, the University of Pittsburgh’s ele- 
mentary school, and assistant professor of 
education at the University. He has been 
director of Hessian Hills School, Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


AppoINTeD director of nursing service and 
school of nursing at Deaconess Hospital, 
Spokane, Wash., in July, Vera J. Meeker 
(A.M. 1937) has resigned from her post as 
assistant professor at the college of nursing, 
Wayne University, Detroit. 


A veteran of four and a half years of Navy 
service, JouN H. Wuittemore (A.M. 1947) 
is a new instructor in the romance language 
department at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Beatrice Kk. PaLen, former graduate stu- 
dent, has been appointed assistant director 
in the department of nursing at Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Miss Palen has 
served at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, 
and Northwestern Hospital, Minneapolis, 
and has taught at the Methodist Hospital, 
Indianapolis, and at the Rochester, N. Y., 
General Hospital. 


Proressor of psychology at Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa.. Guy E. BuckincHaM, 
former graduate student, has been elected 
to the executive committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Psychological Association. 


An article in the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal for April, 1947, by EvizapetH SMITHGALL 
(A.M. 1934), was a prize winner in the 
1946 travel contest of The Instructor maga- 
zine. Miss Smithgall’s piece is entitled, “I 
Rediscovered Pennsylvania.” 


Potty Tuomas (A.M. 1923) has taken over 
her new duties as county home agent for 
Audrain County, Mo. Miss Thomas has 
taught home economics at Judson College 
near Birmingham, Ala. 


Guest speaker at the Florence Nightingale 
Day observance May 21 in Hutchings Hall, 
Utica, N. Y., State Hospital, was Eprrx 
H. SmirH (A.M. 1933), dean of Syracuse 
University’s School of Nursing since 1943. 
The celebration was held under the aus- 
pices of District 7, New York State Nurses 
Association. 


Erwin L. Suaver (A.M. 1918) has pub- 
lished a 40,000 word study of the status of 
educational workers in the local church 
entitled, Directors of Religious Education— 
A Survey. The study is based upon four 
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questionnaires issued to 946 persons and 
agencies. 


From July 29 to August 8, EMaNnuet Ga- 
MoRAN (Ph.D. 1924) served as a delegate of 
the commission on Jewish education of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
at the first international conference on Jew- 
ish education held at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. Dr. Gamoran was also com- 
missioned to visit the American military 
zone in Germany to confer with teachers on 
educational problems and to address Jewish 
teachers on methods of teaching. In Septem- 
ber, he delivered lectures to the Jewish 
teachers in England and Ireland. 


Wuu1aM Wa tt, former graduate student, 
is the new teacher-principal at the Eleanor 
Van Gelder School, Edgewater, N. J. Mr. 
Wall has taught in the Palisades Park, N. J., 
Junior High School, as well as at Manhattan 
College, New York. 


Mary McBurney Green (A.M. 1930), head 
teacher of the four-year-old group at 
Green Acres Nursery School, Bethesda, 
Md., was an instructor in the special courses 
on the needs of young children conducted by 
the University of Maryland at Central High 
School, Washington, D. C., this spring. Miss 
Green is the author of Everybody Has a 
House and Everybody Eats, books for chil- 
dren. 


New assistant home demonstration agent at 
large for Ulster County, N. Y., is Erner W. 
Samson (A.M. 1947), who has been a 
dietitian at the Massachusetts Women’s 
Hospital, Boston, and a teacher of foods and 
nutrition at the Rhode Island Hospital, 
Providence. 


SOMETHING new has been added to the Fair- 
field, Conn., Country Day School—a girls’ 
class. This section is restricted to 20 pupils 
on the kindergarten level, and is supervised 
by Dororny Ga acer, former graduate 
student. Mrs. Gallagher has taught in the 


Fairfield public schools, conducted her own 
school for two years, and has supervised the 
kindergarten at the Unquowa School. 


Winner of one of the two John G. Berg- 
quist Fellowships awarded by the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation for the year 
1947-48, Mary K. Bioeryes (A.M. 1942), 
director of nutrition at the Hospital for 
Joint Diseases, has received a $500 grant to 
study management of food service depart- 
ments in Scandinavian countries. Mrs. 
Bloetjes was one of 14 students picked by 
the Foundation for study abroad. 


Grapys H. Bornt, former graduate student, 
now a teacher of art at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam, N. Y., was on the staff of the 
art department at the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, during the summer. 


New art instructor at Burris Laboratory 
School, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., is Girrorp Loomer (A.M. 1947). 


From May 15 to 17, Winona M. Perry 
(Ph.D. 1925) of the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, was a participant in the Mountain-— 
Plains Regional Conference on UNESCO 
held in Denver. 


Rosert F.. Saunpers (A.M. 1947) has been 
appointed principal of Union Junior High 
and Elementary Schools, Farmington, Conn. 
He directed the educational-information 
program at Camp Fannin, Tex., during the 
war, and served in the Pacific area. 


Principat of Hills School, Babylon, N. Y., 
starting this fall is Joun A. Frecu, doctoral 
candidate, who has taught in the Garden 
City, N. Y., schools. Mr. Frech was as- 
sistant personnel manager of Sperry Gyro- 
scope plant during the early part of the war, 
and was subsequently commissioned an in- 
telligence officer in the Marines. 


Durine the summer, Eveteen ALLEN Min- 
SHALL (A.M. 1945), principal of Jefferson 
Elementary School, San Jose, Calif., was 
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principal of the summer demonstration 
school at San Jose State College. 


Tue Manchester-Essex, Mass., School Union 
has appointed CHartes G. Hapcoop, former 
graduate student, superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Hapgood, who was superintendent of 
the Orleans, Vt., school district for four 
years, assumed his new duties July 1. 


Jack D. Roperts (A.M. 1942), a research 
assistant with the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, has been appointed princi- 
pal of Daniel Webster School in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Burra.o, N. Y., State Teachers College has 
appointed ELeanor G. Ketiy (A.M. 1938) 
critic in the School of Practice. She has 
deen teaching in Pleasantville, N. Y. 


A former president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Lawrence L. 
Betuet (A.M. 1935), director of the New 
Haven, Conn., Junior College, conducted a 
seminar on junior colleges at the University 


of Denver in July. He also attended a meet- 
ing of all major committees of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges in Chi- 
cago, as chairman of the advisory committee 
on technical terminal education, and as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


For 31 years a member of the staff of the 
Community Service Society, Marcarer 
Lear (A.M. 1927) is the new acting dean 
of the New York School of Social Work, 
which is affiliated with the Society. Miss 
Leal reports “a boom among young people 
who want to do social work,” attributing 
this to war-sharpened consciences. 


INCOMING principal at the Amesbury, Mass., 
High School is Cuartes L. Bowisy (A.M. 


1943). 


APPOINTMENT of Aroos BenNeyAn (B.S. 
1921) as secretary of the new Church 
World Service on Displaced Persons was 
announced in July. Miss Benneyan, former 
director of the American Christian Com- 
mittee for Refugees, heads the united pro- 
gram of the American Protestant and Or- 
thodox churches working for the relief of 
Europe’s homeless. 


For the past twelve years principal of 
Gardiner School in Wichita, Kans., L. H. 
Catpwe.t (A.M. 1932) has been selected as 
the director of visual education and photog- ; 
raphy at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. He is the author of Answers to 
Alcohol, an illustrated booklet for elemen- 
tary pupils developed experimentally in the 
Wichita schools. 





